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DOORWAYS TO PROTECTION 


Main Entrance of the Home Office 
Building of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. N. Y. City 























Why did Ward Adams 
buy exactly $4533 


of life insurance? 


in interesting application of 
the Equitable Case Method 


THE CASE In talking to Mr. Adams of 
Dayton, Ohio, an Equitable 
agent found that he had adequate life 
insurance except for one important 
| need. This was to make sure his son, 
now aged eight, would be assured the 
funds for a colleg » education. 
Can an Equitable policy take care 
of that?” asked Mr. Adams. 
“Certainly, through what is called 
an Educational Fund Agreement. The 
Equitable will agree to pay your son 
| while at college whatever amount you 
now name. The money will be paid 
whether or not you live.” 
Mr. Adams concluded this was just 
| what he wanted. Then it was decided 
that a monthly payment of about $100 
to start when the boy reached age 18 
and to continue for four years, would 


| be enough. 


THE ANSWER 


can work out a plan that will make that 


“Now,” said the Equitable 


agent, “Tll show you how we 


an even $100." He consulted his tables 
and went on, “A poli y ef $1533.09 
will do it exactly.” 

And that is how Mr. Adams’ policy 
was for an odd amount, not for an even 
amount such as $5000. Under the 


Equitable Case Method, an insurance 
plan is fitted to the requirements in 


Let an Equitable agent 
apply the Case Method 
to your financial problem 


each case. No one is urged to take 
more insurance than is needed to ac- 


complish the purpose. 


Without obligation our representative will 
y your plans for your family. He « 


e much useful information on an 
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ance program which will help carry 
t those plans. He will adapt his su 
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Advertising the 
EQUITABLE CASE 
«—METHOD 


For several years the “Case 
Method” has been used in the 
educational training courses of 
The Equitable. By means of it, 
Equitable Agents have been taught 
to analyze a man’s need for life 


insurance, and to fit the policies 


to his specific requirements. 


The EQUITABLE ‘‘CASE 
METHOD’? of life insurance 
planning is now being brought 
before the public in a series of | 
advertisements in national maga- 
zines and weeklies. It is hoped 
thereby to acquaint the public 
with the value of a careful study 
of the individual’s needs before 
a particular type of policy is rec- 
ommended. The advertising is 
also designed to call attention to 
the fact that Equitable Agents are 
especially trained to render such 


a service. 
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This Week: 


NEW DEAL IN SELLING 
The “Rosy Days of 1929" might well be 
the title of the article written by Samuel 
N. Morrison in this week's issue. He 
analyzes the current conditions in selling 
and gives the opinions of a leading group 
of experts to support his opinion. Starting 
his article, which begins on page ten of 
this issue, he says, by way of introduction: 
With the ‘New Deal’ well on the way to 
success, naturally one's thoughts turn to 
the rosy days of 1929 and backwards and 
the experiences of those days.” 
* * * 


FIRST AMERICAN COMPANY 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York is generally accepted to be the 
oldest American company. Its home office 
buildings have been on Nassau Street, New 
York City, since the Battery was under 
water. Or close to that date. At any rate, 
the front cover of this issue features the 
picture of the building as it appears at the 
present time and a feature story, on page 
12 describes the building. 

* * * 
OUTTA THIN AIR 

Where to find prospects? That is the 
question that is bothering a lot of life in- 
surance agents today. Read the newspapers, 
advises Cox. Read THE SPECTATOR to find 


out how he reads the newspapers and makes 
it pay. 


Next Week: 


MUTUALS 

William M. Goodwin, a frequent con- 
tributor of articles to THE SPECTATOR, 
writes on "The Mutuals Are Still With Us" 
next week. He gives his reason for be- 
lieving that the stock insurance company 
agent cannot ignore the competition of 
the mutuals but most plan to meet it fairly, 
honorably and efficiently. 

: 

THE PUBLIC 

Clayton G. Hale has in the past com- 
mented upon the fact that it would be 
a wise thing to give more attention to pro- 
viding insurance the way the public wants 
to buy it rather than the way the com- 
panies and the agents want to sell it. 
He continues the subject next week. 


The Strength of Life Insurance 


IFE insurance was invented to halt the growth of that unfortu- 
nately necessary institution—the Orphans’ Home. It pros- 
pered because it was effective. Protection is its primary func- 

tion—protection to dependents robbed by death of the breadwinner 
and self-protection against the hazards of poverty in old age. Liter- 
ally millions through almost one hundred years can attest its merits. 
More than half of some one hundred twenty million Americans 
through ownership of one hundred billion dollars of life insurance 
secure their future. 

The primary idea behind life insurance is as old as human nature. 
It embodies the law of self-preservation, refined and glorified to in- 
clude man’s dependents—his wife and children, whose security and 
well-being he has undertaken to guarantee. 

Although life insurance as an exact science is not old, peoples of 
the earth have struggled toward realization of its beneficence for 
centuries. Joseph, who taught his people the wisdom of saving— 
making the productive years provide against the uncertain future 
—would have advocated life insurance if living today. The growth 
of guilds and kindred organizations during the Middle Ages were 
steps in the development of the present system. Life insurance as 
originally introduced in the United States was operated solely for 
the protection of widows and children of policyholders. Integrity, 
character and performance assured expanson. As at present devel- 
oped, life insurance serves to protect every type of owner against a 
multiplicity of the conceivable hazards of life including death, dis- 
ability and old age. 

In its actual operation and detail, life insurance embodies the most 
elaborate application of mathematical science known to business. 
Its actuarial principles represent the work of years of research and 
experience. Yet in essence life insurance is as simple as “Let us get 
together.” It means that thousands of men agree to deposit a cer- 
tain amount of money at stated intervals so as to assure a given 
ultimate saving. If any one of the band dies, his family will be paid, 
out of the pool, the same amount he would have saved if he had 
lived until the completion of the agreement. “We will appoint a 
trustee to handle our collective savings and invest them on a sound 
earning basis,” they further say, “and of course we will pay the cost 
of operating.” 

Life insurance will never cease its growth. Its objective is em- 
bedded deeply in human desire. Its only need is for qualified men 
to state simply its case to those who have yet to embrace its pro- 


tection. 
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ACH time I read the welcome words that tells about a 
new arrival in our city, I feel indebted to the unselfish 
news reported who sought out that choice bit of valu- 

able information and passed it on to me. In my opinion, he 
is entitled to a financial reward, but since I have no reliable 


data as to his name or address, a serious thought never has 
been given to that phase of the matter. 

This old world of ours spins around and ever since the 
early days of mankind when Adam and Eve were invited to 
move out from the Paradise of the Garden, people have com- 
peted and been on the move. Perhaps the reason for that 
early day trek was agreed upon in advance and was made so 
an example might be set for all future generations to follow. 

Happy families will pack up all of their earthly belong- 
ings, desert a friendly home fireside, and move to some other 
part of the earth. Equally, that is so in all parts of the 
world. People wander about, seek new thrills, believe their 
vpportunity lies at the mythical rainbow’s end, but in many 
cases the mover is on the go for a business reason. 

It is but human for one to want to go and try to win 
recognition in the seemingly green fields of other places. 
Our fighting forefathers did that in those pioneering days 
of °49, when their covered wagons rolled westward towards 
the many rich acres of hidden gold. Today, people are no 
different than then, and hence, when an order has been given, 
many a trusted factory or home office employee thanks the 
Gods of Chance, packs up his goods, forsakes scenes of an 
earlier and happier day, and goes forth to make his bid as a 
leader, believing that such an effort will deliver to him a 
greater percentage of golden metal in the form of income. 

I read about the business transfer of George K. Putnam. 
The home factory had ordered his removal to Pittsburgh. 
There was not over 20 full lines in that interesting announce- 
ment, and my eyes discovered those few printed words, 
tucked away as a fill-in between two long columns, near 
the center of the page. After reading and analyzing the 
paragraph, I had learned the name of a man and dis- 
covered a reason for call. 

There was the man’s name, the city from where he had 
travelled, his new office address and title of the new position. 
Each printed word said in no uncertain language that Mr. 
Putnam had been advanced to a position of trust. I recog- 
nized his situation and identified the basic selling points that 
had been of value in cases previously experienced. “A pros- 
pect, of course,” I thought. “A call for service.” 

My reasonings were as follows: 


HEADLINE 
PROSPECTING 


How to Sell Insurance 

Through Newspaper 

Leads; Article Number 
Five of a Series 


By 
W. E. COX, C.L. U. 


1. This new division sales manager was a stranger within 
our city’s gates. He would welcome a smiling face. 

2. This new division sales manager must make new con- 
tacts, meet people, and quickly learn the ways of business 
in the upper Ohio River Valley. I could answer his questions. 

3. This new division sales manager must have received a 
notice of an increase in salary and could now do the things 
he had always wanted to do. Perhaps, he will want to in- 
crease his life insurance estate. 

4. Surely, this new division sales manager will want the 
records of his present life insurance contracts transferred 
to the proper offices in Pittsburgh, and will want to know 
of any change that might threaten from a tax situation. I 
can help him and thus learn of the amount of life insurance 
he now has. 

A short note of greeting, designed to aid in making the 
approach, was dispatched without delay. The few welcoming 
words read as follows: 


Dear Mr. Putnam: 

Last evening the newspress printed the inclosed item 
regarding your arrival. 

Should the words be one of fact, permit me as a Pitts- 
burgher, to extend a hand of welcome and to wish you well 
during the time of your stay. 

You will find Pittsburgh, a splendid city in which to live. 
The people are friendly, easy to become acquainted with and 
anxious to aid another. 

Perhaps, you will wonder as to how I know this to be true. 
The answer is quite easy to make, for some three years ago, 
I, too, was transferred from a Western city to here, and was 
made to feel at home from the very first day on. 

Good luck to you and when I can be of the slightest service, 


let me know. Sincerely yours, 


Warm words of welcome never go amiss, especially when 
like is intended to beget like. Everyone welcomes the 
friendly hand of another. All in all, people are vain to some 
degree, but pleased to know that others have taken cogni- 
zance of their apparent success. In this case, the results 
were no different than those of another day, for when I 
called some few days later, there was no outside office wait- 
ing, delay or hedging about. My short note had made the 
advance needed impression, and arranged the basis for a 
visit. 

“It was darned nice of you,” said Mr. Putnam after the 
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first moment of meeting was over, “to send me such a 
friendly letter. I appreciated it. Maybe, I should not say 
this, but here goes anyway. On the day of that note’s ar- 
rival, I was a wee bit blue, the result of being away from my 
family and in a strange surrounding, I guess, but each one 
of your cheering words pepped me up. Thanks again.” 

For some few minutes we talked about our adopted city. 
Then Mr. Putnam told me of his family, said he was lone- 
some without them, but expected them to be along in another 
ten days, asked about the grade the desirable 
residence districts and other things. 

Frank answers replied to his every request and I directed 
that man in the same manner as if our positions had been 


schools, 


reversed. 


g Such seemed to 
be the case here for our conversation had started to drag. 
“Well, so long, Mr. Putnam,” I said and arose to go. “I 
hope to see you again soon, but should I be able to aid you 
in the meantime, let me know. The telephone number is 
on this card.” This new formed friendship had been taken 
for granted, especially as far as I was concerned. 

But Mr. Putnam thought otherwise. He withheld his hand, 
looked at me, hesitated for another moment, and then as a 
smile played on his face, said; “Say, what kind of a life 
insurance man are you? For the past ten minutes, I have 
waiting for you to break forth into a tirade about the hearse, 
old age, a family income, or some other of those many 
things life insurance men rave about and yet, you don’t say 


a word along that line. How come?” 


But in the meeting of a stranger, there is always the dan- 
ger of overstaying one’s time of welcome. 


Those were interesting words and an answer was needed. 
I smiled at Mr. Putnam. “Someone or maybe several persons 
have rubbed you the wrong way,” I said. “but this statement 
you can take for a real truth. I called to aid another who 
might be in distress and a new formed friendship is of greater 
value than all of the insurance in the world.” 

The mythical rising resistance wall crumbled away. Mr. 
Putnam’s eyes gave to me a full vote of confidence, but I 
stood silent and waited for him to speak. 

“Well, come often!” he invited. “You’ll be welcome, but 
before you go let me ask one question. I’m a college man, 
wear the emblem of two fraternities, thought I knew all of 
the degrees by name and by number, and yet, those three 
letters printed after your name are a puzzle. C. L. U. 
What do they stand for?” 

A brief description of the C. L. U. work was given. Each 
course of study outlined. The purpose of this work made 
known. My man seemed to be more than interested. 

“Do you know anything about finance?” he asked. 

“Quite a bit,” I answered. “You understand a large part 
of t he C. L. U. study course was about that subject. What 
is your problem?” 

Mr. Putnam told me about some funds he had on deposit 
down east, said he would like to increase his holdings of life 
insurance but would not care to assume a new series of 
periodic premium payments. “Figure out something along 
that line, where all payments are made at the one time,” he 
instructed, “and bring your plan back for approval, say one 
week from today.” 

It was apparent that Mr. Putnam had a good understand- 
ing of the value of life insurance, and that someone had 
brought him near to the buying point when he lived in 
Baltimore. “All right,” I said. “A plan will be prepared and 
submitted to you for approval one week from today. Now 
permit me to make a suggestion. Your time is valuable and 
sO is mine, but you are a resident of another State now. The 
tax problems in Pennsylvania are somewhat different than 
those in Maryland. That is a matter that should be looked 
into, so why not let me have all of your life insurance poli- 
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cies to check over and then return them to you when I bring 
the other proposal.” 

“A good idea,” answered Mr. Putnam. “I'll do it and say, 
you are going to be a real C. L. U. life insurance doctor for 
me.” 

Some few questions gave me the names and ages of his 
children and wife. Other questions gave me a pen picture of 
the family’s financial status. 

I left that office treading on air. 
and I hummed a tune as the elevator shot down through 
space. Other passengers on that speeding car became imbued 
with the spirit of the occasion and we all emerged into the 
building lobby with a healthy smile, and why not! Had not 
greeted my efforts, and had not all competitive 
avenues through which others might approach my man, been 
effectively blocked ? 

One week later and without delay, I was admitted again 
into that private office. All policies had been placed in order. 
I explained them to Mr. Putnam, one by one. His attention 
was called to a letter attached to each policy, that suggested 
the addition of the daughter’s names to the beneficiary 
clause. That letter was ready for his signature and to mail. 
Mr. Putnam was pleased and again felt of the brown leather 
wallet that encased those several policies. 

“That’s good work!” he said to me. “Now what else did 
you figure out?” 

Every indication said the decision was being left to me. 
Taking that as the working basis, I asked Mr. Putnam to 
listen for a few minutes and then if need be, we could discuss 
the reasons for my new suggestions. Then, I read the follow- 
ing typewritten letter: 


My spirits were elated 


success 


Dear Mr. Putnam: 

Herewith, I return to you the four life insurance policies 
entrusted to me, and with their return make such recom- 
mendations as I believe to be sound. 

As you know, a life insurance estate is different than any 
other form of wealth. The policies are worth one hundred 
cents on the dollar, always. All proceeds of an amount not 
in excess of $40,000,000, and when payable to a named 
beneficiary, are free of tax. The payment, instead of going 
through the hands of some administrator or court, are made 
direct. Hence, there is no delay. 

Your life insurance estate is in splendid shape and all 
suggestions are made from the standpoint of aiding the 
Putnam family. That includes the mother, yourself and the 
Misses Helen and Mary. 

However, let us look at your gross accumulation of wealth 
and see just what each dollar means to the Putnam family. 
The matter of income is of far greater importance than that 
of principal sum. 

Your problem is to provide income and here is the family 
picture— 


Helen Putnam, wife, age 35. Helen and Mary Putnam, 
daughters and of ages eleven and seven. Your own age being 
that of 41. As a protective estate, you have set up a total 
amount of wealth, and that sum is $19,000. That sum is 
itemized as follows: 


1. $10,000 of endowment to age 65. The purchase was 
made in 1926—dividends are being used to reduce the annual 
deposit, and Mrs. Helen Putnam is the named beneficiary. 
In case of a total and permanent disability before the age of 
60—the contract becomes self sustaining and pays to you 
$100 each month. These payments are in addition to the 
principal sum benefits. 

2. $5000 of Whole Life. The purchase was made in 1930— 
dividends are being used to reduce the annual deposit and 
Mrs. Helen Putnam is the named beneficiary. The contract 
has no disability clause. 

3. $3000 of five year term. The contract is without value 
for it expired on December 12 last. The face value of this 
contract should be replaced. 

4. $4000 of Group Life Insurance and it would appear as 
if your employer was paying the entire premium account. 

Hence, your active estate consists of $19,000. 

(Concluded on page 22 





With the Editors 


R. F. C. Loans to Insurance 
Companies 

LTHOUGH it was specifically listed 

as one of the chief beneficiaries 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion when that organization was insti- 
tuted on Feb. 2, 1932, the insurance 
business has been a comparatively 
small borrower from the giant govern- 
ment financial agency. Up until July 
29, 1933, the records show loans to 
insurance companies totaled $84,781,- 
336, of which repayments amounting to 
$29,208,228, or 26 per cent, have been 
made. It is evident that the chief value 
of the R. F. C. to insurance companies 
was derived from the loans made to 
other institutions in which insurance 
companies invest their funds or from 
which insurance companies draw pre- 
miums. The banks and trust companies, 
of course, have been the largest bor- 
rowers from the R. F. C., their loans 
totaling $1,221,878,164. It is interest- 
ing to note that they have paid back 
45 per cent of these loans. Railroads, 
in whose securities insurance com- 
panies largely invest (although there 
has been a slight trend away from 
them in recent years), have borrowed 
$381,026,501 from the R. F. C., of 
which 13 per cent has been repaid. 
Other institutions whose borrowings 
from the R. F. C. greatly exceed those 
of the insurance companies include 
mortgage loan companies, which have 


borrowed $177,579,880; agricultural 
credit corporations, which have _ bor- 
rowed $140,772,058 (this financing is 
now done by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration); building and loan associa- 


tions with total borrowings from the 
R. F. C. of $109,799,705; state relief 
agencies with borrowings of over $299,- 
000,000 and crop loans to farmers, 
which have amounted to well over $100,- 
000,000, 


Kidnapping Insurance 


HE Chicago Tribune says insurance 

against kidnapping up to $1,000,- 
000 is being offered by Lloyds of 
London, England. The paper says that 
prominent and wealthy persons in vari- 
ous cities have been secretly insured 
against the menace under premiums of 
three-quarters of 1 per cent for adults 
and 1% per cent for children and that 
because of the greater risk in the case 
of children the maximum principal 
amount in such anti-kidnap policies is 
limited to $50,000, the paper said. 

Adults also may insure themselves 


in the same policy against injuries 
while in the hands of abductors for ad- 
ditional premium payments, according 
to the Tribune. 

The Tribune said negotiations for the 
policies are conducted under conditions 
of utmost secrecy. Only persons of un- 
questioned repute are considered by the 
insurers and they must have been free 
from any involvements with shady or 
undesirable characters. The name of 
the seeker for insurance is cabled Lon- 
don by code and only the senior Chi- 
cago representative of the insuring 
group knows the identities of the appli- 
cant to prevent possible kidnapers from 
obtaining knowledge of the transac- 
tions. Among the cities from which 
inquiries have come, the Tribune said, 
regarding the kidnap policies are Al- 
bany, N. Y., home of John J. O’Connell, 
a recent kidnap victim, and Kansas 
City, where two women have been ab- 
ducted within recent months, Miss 
Mary McElroy and Mrs. Nell Q. Don- 
nelly. 





GENERAL HUGH S. 
JOHNSON SAYS: 


—‘“Advertising is certain to be an 


important factor in the new in- 
dustrial relationship established 
under the terms of the Industrial 
Recovery Act. In its effects, the 
law will bring to the fore the 
sales problems of the manufac- 
turer and will emphasize the im- 
portance of an accurate knowl- 
edge of his markets. Good 
advertising will become more 
essential than ever.” 

—Gen Johnson, who is Adminis- 
trator of the Industrial Recovery 
Act, knows that advertising is 
one of the greatest educational 
forces in our modern scheme of 
things. 

—My interpretation of his opinion 
is that he believes manufactur- 
ers, through their advertising, 
will be in a position “to avoid 
those wasteful and expensive 
practices in selling which so 
often add needless costs to 
needed products.” 

—Both President Roosevelt and 
General Johnson lay emphasis 
upon good advertising. 


EVERIT B. TERHUNE 





An Ambulance Chaser 


NE of the worst features of 

cases in which the ambulance 
chaser plays his nefarious part is that 
it is usually the ambulance chaser who 
escapes with the major portion of the 
spoils that are frequently secured from 
insurance companies. It is pleasant to 
hear of such a case where the ambu- 
lance chaser eventually gets his come- 
uppins. Recently such a person in one 
of our large cities got in touch with 
a woman who without question had a 
reasonable claim and whose claim in 
all probability would have been settled 
promptly and justly by the reputable 
insurance company whom the persons 
responsible for the accident had a lia- 
bility contract. The case was settled 
under the guidance, so far as the claim- 
ant was concerned, of the ambulance 
chaser for a considerable sum. He kept 
half of it and gave his client a check 
for the other half. When she tried to 
cash the check it turned out to be 
worthless. Then the chaser had his 
day in court, this time as a defendant, 
and he was ordered by the court not 
only to give his former client the 
amount of his worthless check, but the 
rest of the money paid in settlement 
by the company. 





In New England 

HE time, happily seems to be pass- 

ing when every recorder of human 
activities or moulder of public opinion 
—that is, the newspapers and maga- 
zines—leap upon some slight crumb of 
employment or production news and 
give it big headline hearalding, for to- 
day the authentic reports of such good 
news deals with far more impressive 
and heartening figures than has been 
the case for many a day. 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation has 
just announced that the largest total 
of contracts in a week in New England 
for the last 34 years, with one excep- 
tion, was awarded for the week ended 
Aug. 8. The amount was $12,334,800. 
That is seven times the average for 
previous weeks during 1933 and prac- 
tically seven times that for the cor- 
responding week of 1932. The one ex- 
ception during the past 34 years was 
during 1926 when the amount was $12,- 
674,300. 

Among the good results from the 
awarding of these contracts along with 
the furnishing of employment, thus 
putting money in circulation, is the 
fact that it makes possible and, indeed, 
practically obligatory, the placing of 
additional insurance. 
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I , 
Weekly News Review 
Hector R. Hall is appointed in- 


surance commissioner of Porto Rico, 
ucceeding A. R. Soltero. 





Theodore M. Riehle of New York, 
is recommended by the advisory nom- 
inating committee for election as 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 





The American Savings Life Insur- 
ance Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
opens a new accident and health de- 
partment in charge of J. T. Mayall, 
vice-president. 





Henry H. Putnam, director of the 
department of publicity of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, is nominated for election as 
president of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference. 





The Pacific Northwest Life of 
Great Falls, Mont., reinsures the 
Montana business of the Pacific 
States Life, amounting to about 


$1,000,000. 


July paid business of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company was 
more than $23,000,000 as compared 
with $11,000,000 the same month 


last year. 





Sears, Roebuck & Company of 
Chicago, announces an increase of 
approximately $7,200,000 group in- 
surance coverage on about 7,000 
employees. 





S. Nicoll Schwartz, vice-president 
of the General Brokers Association 
of the Metropolitan District, Inc., 
New York, urges the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters to repeal recom- 
mendation that fire companies with- 
hold payment of claims for 60 days. 





Robert Van Inderstine, chairman 
of the American Equitable Assurance 
Company of New York, died follow- 
ing a brief illness. 





Directors of the Seaboard Insur- 
ance Company of Baltimore declare 
an increased dividend, payable Au- 
gust 15, on a 9 per cent annual 
basis as against 7 per cent previ- 
ously paid. 


With the consent of their respec- 
tive boards of directors, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance George S. Van 
Schaick applies for and is granted 
order authorizing him to take over 
Lloyds Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica and the General Indemnity Cor- 
poration of America for rehabilita- 
tion, 


The immediate formation of two 
new companies, the New York Title 
Insurance Company and the Home 
Title Guaranty Company, will be a 
part of the rehabilitation plan for 
the New York Title & Mortgage Com- 
pany and the Home Title Insurance 
Company. 








The National Union Fire Insurance 
Company reinsures business of the 
Commercial Mutual of Cincinnati, 
which writes automobile insurance. 
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OW often have life insurance agents been 
i parried by a prospect with such a poser as, 

“Why cannot I purchase protection, in the 
form of term insurance and with the funds that 
would otherwise go into high endowment premiums, 
carry on an independent, more profitable investment 
program?” 

In one of its aspects, “Life Insurance As Invest- 
ment” by Drs. Heubner and McCahan, is an answer 
to this question. In the early chapters the authors 
break down the insurance premium to its protection 
and investment components and as a result they 
are able not only to point out the familiar advantages 
of security, expert investment management, etc., but 
to show the actual investment yield apart from the 
pure protection cost. The tables which show this 
break down for various types of policies are par- 
ticularly interesting and valuable. 

Before taking up the volume, I chanced across an 
extensive review of it in the New York Times by 
Louis Rich, wherein the opinion was expressed that 
the authors, in stressing the safety element, had 
marshalled their arguments not wisely but too well. 
The inference was that Dr. Huebner, in explaining 
the large surpluses derived from the differences be- 
tween actual and expected mortality, and between 
assumed and actual interest rates, had unwittingly 
demonstrated why the cost of insurance is so high. 
On going to the text, however, I found a full ex- 
planation of the fact that these ultra-conservative 
assumptions provide a “dividend cushion” which is 
described as “an insurance of the policyholders life 
insurance investment.” 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


The tide of American foreign trade 
has turned, after a decline extend- 
ing more than 46 successive months, 
ever since September, 1929, with a 
declared export total for June of 
$119,809,000, or 8 per cent better 
than June, 1932; the total exports for 
the first half of this year were about 
20 per cent behind 1932, although 
the 1932 total for the period was 31 
per cent behind 1931. 





Composite averages of 70 indus- 
trials on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday of 
last week at 123.92 and closed Friday 
at 126.34. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 39.53 and closed 
Friday at 42.27. 





Composite average of 30 bonds 
on the New York Stock Exchange 
closed Monday at 89.08 and closed 
Friday at 89.35. 





All grains on the Board of Trade 
at Chicago dropped to the mini- 
mum price levels established by the 
board of directors July 31, in the 
final session last week, after a mod- 
erate upturn early in the week. 





A_ hesitant steel industry, ap- 
parently fearing some difficulty with 
the future because of the contro- 
versial questions involved in the steel 
code, ended the last week with mill 
schedules slightly below the preced- 
ing seven days, but with a buoyancy 
in demand that precludes any sharp 
recession during the present month. 





Cotton futures last week pur- 
sued a downward trend, and while 
rather sharp rallies occurred at times, 
final prices were $4.20 to $4.65 a 
bale below the close of August 5, 
the decline attributed largely to the 
government estimate which proved 
more than 1,000,000 bales above the 
average expectation of the trade. 





Loadings of revenue freight for 


the week ended on August 5 
amounted to 613,112 cars, which 
was 25,284 cars, or 4 per cent 


fewer than for the preceding week, 
but 116,486 cars, or 23.5 per cent, 
more than for the corresponding 
week last year. 





Debits to individual accounts, as 
reported to the Federal Reserve 
Board by banks in leading cities for 
the week ended August 9, aggre- 
gated $5,352,000,000, or 25 per 
cent below the total reported for 
the preceding week and 7 per cent 
below the total for the correspond- 
ing week last year. 





General Motors Corporation re- 
ports holdings of cash and securities, 
excluding cash balances in closed 
banks, of $200,488,763, compared 
with $135,711,686 on March 31, a 
gain of $64,777,077 over the first 
quarter. 





Is [here a New Era In Insurance 


SALESMANSHIP ? 


A Discussion and a Comparison of Past 

and Present Selling Methods of Life 

Insurance Selling; What Successful 
Salesmen Say 


By SAMUEL N. MORRISON 


ITH 
the 
yne’s thoughts turn to the rosy 
1929 backwards and the 


“New Deal” 
to success, naturally 


the well on 


way 
days of and 
experiences of those days. Many insur- 


ance salesmen have been “born and 


weaned” in depression days, and so it 
occurred to the writer that a compari- 
son of past and present selling methods 


might hold some interesting lessons 
both for old and new salesmen. 
* * * 


One of the thoughts that I have been 


hearing quite frequently during the 
past two or three years, is this: “The 
period of high-pressure selling of life 


insurance is past.” That being so, in 
what sort of What is 
the opposite of high-presure salesman- 
What is wrong with high-pres- 
sure salesmanship? Is there any possi- 
bility of high-pressure salesmanship 
being revived with the return of pros- 
perity? Would that be 
regrettable? To answer these questions 
the writer interviewed a number of very 
successful insurance salesmen who have 


era are we in? 


ship? 


desirable—or 


been through many years of alternate 
prosperity and depression, and whose 
contact with many types of salesmen 
qualifies them to express an enlighten- 
ing opinion. 


* ~~ * 


High Pressure Selling 
I have noticed frequently that sales- 
will say to a prospect: “I don’t 
use high-pressure methods.” This is 
supposed to reassure the customer and 
allay his fears, much like one says: “I 
am not a bogey man.” It occurred to 
me therefore that at least from a cus- 
tomer’s viewpoint, high-pressure selling 
must be undesirable — something that 
has caused the client to be “burnt”— 
such as selling him more insurance 
than he needs—or the wrong kind of 
I therefore asked this ques- 


men 


insurance. 


tion: 
sure selling means to sell a customer 
something the customer not 
The answers were substantial- 
ly along the but the one 
which impressed me the most was this: 


“Do you believe that high-pres- 


does 
want?” 


same line, 


“If every salesman had to confine his 
efforts to selling things to prospects 
that they WANT—ninety per cent of 
modern business would have to stop. 
It is the salesperson’s job to make the 
prospect WANT the things he did not 
want before. That is selling, or call it 
Salesmanship. However, some _ sales- 
men do only a half-way job of it—they 
are good enough to make the prospect 
want something for a little while—but 
after they leave with the signed con- 
tract the prospect changes his mind, 
and claims he was ‘high-pressured’ into 
the decision. Personally, I wouldn’t call 
that ‘high-pressure’ — rather I would 
just call it insufficient salesmanship or 
poor salesmanship. The job wasn’t com- 
pleted at all—perhaps it was done too 
hastily—but the customer was NOT 
sold even though he signed on the 
dotted line.” 

Feeling that I was getting on inter- 
esting ground, I pursued the same line 
of inquiry. So I asked: “Well, would 
you call it high-pressure salesmanship 
if the salesman sold the customer the 
wrong kind of policy?” The answer 
was: 

“That is not a question of salesman- 
ship at all. It is no harder to sell one 
kind of policy than another, so why call 
it high-pressure? It is simply darn fool- 
ishness, or perhaps just ignorance on 
the part of the salesman, or perhaps the 
salesman is simply using the course of 
least resistance to save himself some 
trouble. A fake-stock or bond salesman 
could sell good bonds with the same 
methods that he uses to sell fake ones. 
It is not his salesmanship that makes 
him a crook—it is what he sells, and 
whom he sells it to. Of course, it is 
easier to sell securities to a credulous 
widow than a hard-fisted banker, but 
that just proves the point—it is not a 
matter of salesmanship at all. The 
salesman who sells the wrong kind of 
insurance is simply selling the prospect 
whatever the prospect will buy with 





That’s not ‘high-pres- 
is just ‘lazy’ 


least resistance. 
sure’ salesmanship it 
salesmanship.” 

Determined to track the elusive bogey 
man to his lair, I asked a follow-up 
question: “Would eall it high- 
pressure salesmanship to sell a cus- 
tomer MORE INSURANCE than he 
needs?” To this I received this type of 
an answer: 

“More insurance than he needs, ac- 
cording to the salesman’s viewpoint? 
Or, more insurance than he needs, ac- 
cording to the customer’s viewpoint? 
Or, do you mean, more insurance than 
he can afford? After all, EVERY MAN 
NEEDS AS MUCH INSURANCE AS 
HE CAN AFFORD. To sell him insur- 
ance beyond that, is not a matter of 
salesmanship as it is of poor logic on 
the part of the salesman. Sooner or 
later the customer will allow the poli- 
cies to lapse, and the salesman will have 
an enemy rather than a friend. But 
salesmanship has nothing to do with it 
at all. 


“That Kind of Buyers” 

“Some customers do not require any 
encouragement to buy more insurance 
than they can afford. They are that 
kind of buyers. It may require much 
less ‘pressure’ to sell them, than to sell 
the tough customer who hasn’t enough 
insurance. But even if the prospect 
BEGGED the salesman to take his in- 
surance, will the prospect be less sore 
at the salesman when he finds he must 
let his policies lapse because he has 
over-bought? Not at all. He will, 
nevertheless, be sore at the salesman. It 
was the salesman’s job to steer him 
correctly. Of course, he’ll say he was 
‘high-pressured’ into buying it. They 
always do. But I can’t see what sales- 
manship has to do with it—either ‘high- 
pressure’—or any other kind. 

“The true fact is that either the 
salesman used poor logic—or he wasn’t 
familiar with the prospect’s true finan- 
cial condition. Either way, the sales- 
man fell down on the job. 

I was determined to pursue this sub- 
ject to the bitter end, at least so far as 
the customer angle concerned. 
There came to my mind some of my own 
experiences with so-called “high-pres- 
sure” salesmen—a species of salesmen 
who took up a lot of my time, who 
wouldn’t leave my office when I said 
“No” the first time, and who had many 
trick charts and diagrams, and had a 
sales talk which sounded as though he 
had studied it verbatim. So I described 
this species and asked: “Would you say 
that was a high-pressure salesman?” 
My answers covered a wide field. 


you 





was 


1. “No prospect of mine has ever 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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BE SURE YOU'RE 
RIGHT—THEN 
GO AHEAD 


Chester M. Frey, Leading 
Producer of the Provident Mu- 
tual Life, Applied This Theory 
Literally When He Entered 
the Business and His 
Proves That It Is Sound and 


Profitable 


By E. S. BANKS 


VERYONE that last 
was the very worst year of the 
depression. That with bank fail- 
ures and bank moratoriums, everything 
simply hit the bottom. That is everyone 
knows all that but Chester M. Frey, 


knows year 


who sells life insurance for a living 
and is connected with the Paul Loder 
agency of the Provident Mutual Life 


in Philadelphia. 

Or maybe Frey did know it and just 
didn’t believe it. For all that he did 
from July 1, 1932, to June 30 of this 
was to hundred 
per cent more business than he did in 
any of the thirteen years he has been 
in the 

How 
what I 
answer: 

“Tt 
things. Mainly the use of a new point 
Not 


year write just one 


business. 
did he do it? 
Frey. 


That was just 


asked And here is his 


was a combination of several 


of view—a new sales psychology. 


to sell life insurance but to have the 
prospect buy life insurance.” 
Now Frey adopted this new sales 


psychology, needed he said because to- 
day there is a new buying market and 
the buyer’s point of view is entirely 
different, the first of this year. Coupled 
with his new psychology, he uses a new 
scientific plan of presentation. 

The first few months of the year, 
until the New Deal started operating, 
dark months. It was the very 
bottom of the depression. And yet from 
the first of the year until Aug. 3, Frey 
has paid for approximately 75 per cent 


were 
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CHESTER M. FREY 


paid for during the 
entire Provident club year from July 1 
of last year to June 30 of this year. 
And this last club led the 
entire Provident force. 

If you know anything at all about 
life insurance salesmanship, you know 


as much as he 


year he 


that general agents have preached time 
and time again the theory of “seeing 


¢ 


people—obtain the proper number of 


interviews a day and the law of aver- 
ages will work with you.” 
Frey doesn’t work that way. He ap- 


pears to be the exact opposite of all the 
general theories that 
down for success as a life underwriter. 
He makes from 20 to 25 calls a month. 


How He Started 

Now to really understand the 
and his method of working, you have to 
dig far back in his background—to a 
day in June, 1920, when he was gradu- 
ated from the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania, where he 
studied life insurance under Dr. S. S. 
Huebner. 

He had made up his mind to enter the 
life insurance field. He visited the home 
office of the Provident and told them 
that he would like to affiliate with the 
company “but on one condition. I don’t 
want to just peddle policies. I want 
you to first let me work in the home 
office and float from department to de- 
partment, staying as long as I please 
in each department, until I know the 
business thoroughly.” He did that for 


have been laid 


man 


fifteen months and then—he proceeded 
to take a course at the Carnegie Tech 
And only then 


salesman. 


life insurance school. 
did he enter the field as a 

Whatever he does, you see, he does 
thoroughly. So, while he may make 
only 20 to 25 calls a month, each call 
is a highly specialized interview. He 
goes in for highly specialized prospect- 
ing. His cases, he’ll tell you, are closed 
at his desk. He spends hours, days— 
sometimes weeks in preparing his case 
so that he can meet any and all objec- 
tions that the prospect may raise. He 
just like a trial 
lawyer prepares his. That is the rea- 
son, he informs you, that he cannot 
make more than four or five interviews 


prepares his case 


a week. 

He has a rather interesting viewpoint 
on the buyer of today, believing that 
this is a buying market; that the buyer 
has money and is willing to buy but 
wants more for his money. His new 
psychology therefore, is based on the 
theory that one must not let the pros- 
pect feel that one is there to sell him 
more life insurance. Instead, the agent 
must make the what 
he, himself, can do for himself and his 
family through the institution of life 
insurance. “He buys instead of my 
selling.” 

On his first interview, Frey immedi- 
ately tells the prospect that he is not 
there to talk additional life insurance. 
And he will not talk additional life in- 

(Concluded on page 13) 


prospect realize 
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HE home office buildings of the Mu- 

tual Life Insurance Company of 
New York, at 34 Nassau Street, New 
York City, suggest a nice combination 
of the dignity that was typical of Old 
New York and the efficiency that is the 
watchword of that exciting metropolis 
today. The Mutual Life is the oldest 
company operated on the legal reserve 
mutual plan in America. It was char- 
tered in New York on April 12, 1842, 
and issued its first policy on February 
1 of 1843. It has the further distinction 
of having been the first purely mutual 
company. 


Organizers of the Company 

Alfred Pell, a marine underwriter, 
and Morris Robinson were the organ- 
izers of the company that pioneered 
in extending the beneficence of life 
insurance to the American public. The 
last named was the first president of 
the company. 

The home offices of The Mutual Life 
are located in a group of buildings in 
New York City in the block bordered 
by Nassau, Liberty and Cedar Streets. 
The main building, fronting on Nas- 
sau Street, was erected in 1883, and 
the rest of the buildings were built and 
added during the next quarter century. 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
itself occupies about one-half of the 
space in these buildings, the remainder 
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of the space being leased to a selected 
group of tenants. 

The buildings when erected were 
very much in advance of their time in 
matters of construction and conveni- 
ence for business purposes. They sur- 
round one of the largest courts exist- 
ing in New York City today. For that 
reason and also because of the fact 










that the windows are very large and 
the ceilings very high, they are probably 
among the lightest and airiest offices in 
the city. Although the first building 
was erected more than fifty years ago, 
it has survived many more modern 
structures and is still considered to be 
one of the finest buildings in New York 
City from every standpoint. It was 
probably one of the very first buildings 
in New York to employ steel construc- 
tion and was so solidly built that it 
shows no signs of deterioration. 


Interior of the Building 

The interior of the building was de- 
signed by the finest architects both 
here and abroad. Many of the stair- 
cases and halls are examples of the 
very best in architectural art. 

The building was put up in a time 
when considerations of space were not 
as pressing as they are today and the 
whole objective of the builders was to 
achieve light and air and make it pos- 
sible for the occupants to work in taste- 
ful and dignified surroundings. So 
successful were they that long before 
the building was completed there was 
a waiting list of tenants to take up the 
space which would not be occupied by 
the company. The company as a re- 
sult was able to select carefully its 
tenants and several of them have never 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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ls There A New Era In Selling? 
(Concluded from page 10) 


had to suggest or imply by his actions 
that he would like me to leave his office. 
As soon as I see a prospect looks bored 
or irritated or impatient, I know I’m on 
the wrong track and I make an appoint- 
ment for another time, or I try some 
other tack. I’ve often said to a pros- 
pect: ‘If I’m boring you, just tell me, 
and I'll stop’ and it is surprising how 
that wakes them up. On the whole, 
people want to be courteous, if you are 
courteous to them. On the other hand, 
I see nothing wrong with taking up a 
great deal of a prospect’s time, as long 
as he remains interested, and is willing 
to listen. I’ve done it time and again. 
If your conversation is interesting 
enough, the time will not seem too long. 
It is only when the prospect is bored 
that he is aware of time. So, if taking 
up a lot of a prospect’s time is high- 
pressure, then I’m a_ high-pressure 
salesman. 

2. “I’ve often used charts, diagrams 
and other exhibits. I find them very 
helpful, and prospects very much inter- 
ested in them. It is easier to under- 
stand things we see, than things we 
hear. 

3. “I have often spent many hours 
deciding what to say to a certain pros- 
pect. From experience, I have devel- 
oped certain presentations which I use 
on certain groups of prospects. I vary 
them very little. You might say I use 
them almost verbatim. But they don’t 
sound verbatim. And I watch my pros- 
pect closely. I'll go off on a different 
tack in a moment if the prospect gives 
the least sign he is not reacting to it as 
he should. The trouble with these 
‘verbatim’ artists is that they know 
nothing else but what they study— 
they use it on the wrong prospects—and 
they don’t watch their people. They 
are talking AT their prospects instead 
of to them.” 

Have you ever had to use “pressure” 
to get a customer to say “yes?” Would 
you say this was an element of high- 
pressure selling? 


“I often have to use pressure to get 
a signature. So does every salesman 
who gets any real business. Some pros- 
pects would never buy unless you used 
some pressure. They can’t make up 
their own minds. Or they stall you. 
You would never get anywhere if you 
didn’t use some pressure—and some- 
times a lot of it—with some customers. 
If that’s high pressure all good sales- 
men are high-pressure salesmen.” 

I have often heard salesmen who 
have failed to close an order say to 
their sales manager: “I could have 
closed that order if I wanted to high- 
pressure him, but I am not a high-pres- 
sure salesman.” (Proudly.) So I asked: 
“What do you think these fellows mean, 
and why are they so proud of not being 
high-pressure salesmen?” 


_ “Well, my frank opinion is that it’s 
just an alibi. They’re just justifying 
to themselves as well as their sales man- 
ager their weakness as salesmen. I’ve 
only heard this sort of thing from 
salesmen like that—you never heard a 
good salesman say that. A good sales- 
man may turn down a sale, when he 
feels he is rendering a service to his 
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prospect thereby, but he has a good and 
substantial reason for his action. For 
instance, he may feel the prospect can- 
not afford it, or it is the wrong solution 
of his problem. But when he loses a 
suitable policy, he knows he has used 
every legitimate means to sign him up 
—and failed. He has no alibi.” 

“Why is it so generally assumed that 
high-pressure selling results in a dis- 
satisfied client?” For the first time I 
received a reply that really cast a light 
on this question. 


“Satisfying a prospect is a matter of 
two things principally 

“1. It is inherent in what we sell and 
the needs of the insured. The policy 
must be suitable. 

“2. The insured must be thoroughly 
and unmistakably convinced that he has 
purchased a suitable policy. He must 
be thoroughly sold. 

“While I am not quite certain what 
high-pressure selling really means, the 
general, prevailing objection to  so- 
called high-pressure methods is that 
they attempt a short-cut to getting the 
signature, leaving the insured only 
partly sold. 

“High-pressure selling is apt to be 
hasty selling—and hasty selling leads to 
trouble—the insured either buys the 
wrong policy—or buys a policy only 
half-convinced he has the answer to his 
needs. 

“That would make high-pressure sell- 
ing inadvisable. 

“But if high-pressure selling results 
in the sale of a suitable policy—and 
leaves a customer thoroughly and com- 
pletely sold on what he has bought—I 
would say that high-pressure selling is 
something worth knowing about. I 
would like to know something about it 
myself!” 

Recalling my primary object to find 
out whether there has been a trend 


away from high-pressure methods in 
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recent years, I asked: “Have you 
changed your selling methods much as 
result of the depression? Do you think 
there has been any general change by 
other salesmen?” 


“People think differently today. They 
are cautious. They have less money to 
spend. The estates of many have been 
wiped out. But frequently this is 
the insurance salesman’s opportunity, 
rather than a handicap. The salesman 
simply has a different set of problems 
to contend with. BUT HE DOESN’T 
SELL ANY DIFFERENTLY. 

“A good salesman today is exactly 
the same type of a salesman he always 
was. He just talks about different 
things, that’s all.” 

To make certain that I was on firm 
ground, I phrased the question in a dif- 
ferent manner: “Do you have to use a 
different sort of logic today than you 
did before the depression or use differ- 
ent selling methods?” The opinion was 
emphatic. 


“There is no such thing as a different 
sort of logic. An argument is either 
logical or not logical. Of course, one 
cannot use the selling appeals today 
that one used, two, three or four years 
ago—but who would call that logic any- 
way? 

“And as for different selling methods 
—there is no such thing as a selling 
method in my estimation. You have to 
use a different method to sell to each 
different prospect who perhaps has a 
different problem from any you en- 
countered before. But in any event, 
there were always these diverse prob- 
lems to contend with—before and dur- 
ing the depression—and when prosper- 
ity returns, there will still be different 
problems to contend with. 

“Selling methods change—of course 
—not only with years—but with every 
customer you sell to.” 








Be Sure You're Right 
(Concluded from page 11) 
surance unless the prospect insists very 
strenuously. What he wants is to elicit 
information “so that you can see what 
you can do for yourself and your 
family” and to create a spirit of con- 
fidence between himself and the pros- 
pect so that the prospect will feel that 
he is a client consulting Frey regarding 

the matter of life insurance. 

As Frey tells you “first sell yourself 
to the prospect one hundred per cent. 
If you do that in the very beginning, he 
will overlook and forget many little 
faults that you may have.” 

On his second call, Frey has his pro- 
gram all prepared. He lets his program 
do most of the talking for him. And 
prospects have told him “I can’t afford 
to be without it. I haven’t any money 
but I must take it.” 

In setting up his enviable record, 
Frey secured most of the business from 
old policyholders and from centers of 
influence. He uses engraved cards of 
introduction. Sometimes he will write 
to a perfect stranger that he will phone 


the following day for an appointment, 
that he has an entirely new idea about 
life insurance. And he will frequently 
add, “if you will be entirely too busy 
or if for any other reason you do not 
want to see me in the near future, do 
not hesitate to have your secretary call 
me and tell me so.” 

He has not used his rate book more 
than six times this year. And half the 
time he doesn’t even carry a fountain 
pen. “Let the prospect use his own.” 

This, then, is the story of Chester 
Frey who tells you that “I am not in- 
terested in selling life insurance but 
in selling ideas,” and who warns that 
the agent today must be mentally alert 
to analyze the new buying market for 
the buyer’s point of view is entirely 
different, and that the agent must be 
open-minded and make a searching self 
analysis to change his sales psychology. 

And so, as we remarked at the very 
beginning, perhaps the latter half of 
last year and the early part of this was 
the very worst part of the depression, 
but you can’t prove it by Chester M. 
Frey. 
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SAFE— 
Beyond Challenge 


ALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 
has a record of twenty-one years of lib- 
eral, modern and faithful life insurance 

service to the people of western states in which 
it operates. It views the future with confi- 
dence, energy and plans for continued forward 
movement. 

Life insurance is the largest and most useful 
economic force in the Nation. The owner of 
a life insurance policy has invested surplus 
and savings against the undisclosed needs of 
the future... HE IS A PROTECTED 
CITIZEN! 


Men of character and industry have a great 
opportunity for profitable service. Liberal 
direct home office contracts. All modern policy 
forms, annuities, non-medical, accident and 
health. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. Roy Kruse, Pres. 


Sacramento 


nee 
AMERICAN NATIONAL 


Insurance Company 


GALVESTON.TEXAS 


W. L. Meedy, Jr. Shearn Moody W. J. Shaw 
President Vice-President Secretary 


A Continued Conservative 
Development Program 
In Each Department 


ORDINARY INDUSTRIAL 
Operating in 26 States, Cuba, 


Hawaii, and Porto Rico 


A Well Diversified Line of Modern Policy Contracts, 
including Juvenile Policies, Retirement Income Policies, 
Salary Savings, and all Types of Annuities, enable our 
Representatives to render the Insuring Public the Best in 
Life Insurance Service. 

Men of Character and Integrity, desiring a connection 
with the Ordinary Department, providing Liberal First 
Year and Renewal Commissions are invited to address 
inquiries to 


Earnest L. Roberts, Vice-President 
American National Insurance Company 


Galveston, Texas 























TURN YOUR CAPITAL 
TO GOOD ACCOUNT 


An underwriter’s time and skill represent his 
capital. The problem is to make that capital yield 
a maximum return. 


We solve the problem satisfactorily for Postal 
National underwriters by furnishing them, free 
of charge each week, with Zoned Prospects. 
Zoned Prospects make every interview definite ; 
provide a very definite approach to the prospect; 
conserve the underwriter’s time; enable him to 
make more sales per interview. 
If you are located in New York or New Jersey 
and HAVE NO AGENCY CONNECTION AT 
PRESENT, learn what Zoned Prospects could do 
for you if you represented Postal National under 
one of our improved new general agency con- 
tracts. 
Write 
M. J. DENDA 
Vice President 


for full particulars 


POSTAL NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Of America 


ARTHUR JORDAN 


President 
511 Fifth Avenue 











New York City 











The 
*“PREEMINENT DIRECTORY 


of 
INSURANCE COUNSEL” 





A new issue of 


THE INSURANCE BAR 


is just off the press 


Directory service furnished with- 
out cost to company officials, 
home office counsel, claim man- 
agers, etc., whose duties include 
the selection of attorneys and in- 
dependent adjusters to handle 
claim defenses and other legal 
business of insurers. 





Address your request to 


THE BAR LIST PUBLISHING CO. 
343 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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A. L.C. Agency Section 


Announces 1933 Program 


Topics of Timely Interest to Life 
Insurance Executives Sched- 


uled; James A. McLain is 


Chairman 


James A. McLain, vice-president of 
the Guardian Life Insurance Company 
of America, New York City, chairman 
of the agency section of the American 
Life Convention, has announced the 
program for the annual meeting of the 
Section to be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl., on the morn- 
ing of Friday, October 13. 

The theme of this year’s gathering of 
the agency section is to be: “The 
Agency Executive—Model 1933” and the 
speakers and their subjects have been 
selected with a view of assisting the 
agency department executives of life 
insurance companies to solve their pres- 
ent day’s problems and to prepare 
them for the new developments in the 
sale of life insurance, endowment, an- 
nuities, etc., that should result from the 
national industrial recovery act and 
other extraordinary changes that have 
taken place in this country in recent 
months. 

John J. Moriarty, vice-president of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., is secretary 
of the agency section. 

The program for the meeting as an- 
nounced by Chairman McLain and re- 
leased through the general headquar- 
ters of the American Life Convention, 
1221 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., fol- 
lows: 

“The Agency Executive and a Com- 
mon Problem,” E. B. Stevenson, Jr., 
vice-president, National Life & Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“The Agency Executive as Viewed 
by a Brother Officer,” A. J. McAnd- 
vice-president, Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

“The Chief Executive Looks at the 
Agency Executive,” M. J. Cleary, pres- 


less, 


ident, Northwestern Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
“The Agency Executive Looks at 


Himself,” H. H. Armstrong, vice-presi- 
dent, The Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn. 
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Following the fixed the 
meeting will be thrown open for a gen- 
eral discussion of not only the ques- 
tions covered by the prepared papers 
but of any other agency department 
problem. This open forum has always 
been a distinct feature of the annual 
gathering of the Agency Section and 
in the past has proven valuable to 
those in attendance. 

As has been the custom for years the 
Legal Section of the American Life 
Convention will hold its twenty-sixth 
annual meeting prior to the gathering 
of the main body of the Convention. 
The lawyers will hold their sessions on 
October 9 and 10 while the Financial 
Section is to meet on October 10. The 
twenty-eighth annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention, the parent 
organization, is to be held on October 
11, 12 and 13. 

It is anticipated that this year’s at- 
tendance will be among the best in the 
history of the Convention. With the 
world finally emerging from the gen- 
eral depression of the past four years 
life insurance company executives in 
common with other business leaders are 
anxious to obtain the advantage of the 
best minds in preparing themselves for 
the future developments in our eco- 
nomic and industrial life. It is general- 
ly conceded that the American Life 
Convention’s annual meetings give to 
the life insurance man a real forum 
where he can obtain much information 
that should prove valuable to him. 

The fact that Chicago has been at- 
tracting unprecedented crowds this 
year through A Century of Progress 
Exposition makes it desirable for all 
who plan to attend the American Life 
Convention meetings at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel to send in their reserva- 
tions at the earliest possible moment. 
In making reservations they should 
mention they are planning to attend 
the American Life Convention sessions 
so that they will be given the benefit of 
the special rates being extended to the 
Convention members and their fami- 
lies. These rates are available for the 
first three weeks of October. 


program 


Eight Years Member 

of the ""App-A-Week Club" 
With a record of 416 weeks of mem- 

bership, David Ward of the White & 

Odell agency of Northwestern National 

Life of Minneapolis last week chalked 


Life Sales Continue 
To Show Improvement 


July Business Was Best of Cur- 
rent Year by Comparison 
With Previous Records 


NEw York, Aug. 14—New life insur- 
ance production during July was 3.7 
per cent less than during the same 
month of last year. This percentage 
decrease is smaller than for any pre- 
vious month of this year, contrasting 
with corresponding de- 
creases ranging from 34.9 per cent in 
January to 10.5 per cent in June. For 
the first seven months of 1933 the new 
production was 21.3 per cent below that 
for the same period of 1932. 

These facts are revealed by a state- 
ment forwarded today by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents to the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce for official use. The report sum- 
marizes the new business records—ex- 
clusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions—of 43 companies hav- 
ing 85 per cent of the total volume of 
life insurance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 

For these companies, the July total 
production of $666,095,000 contrasts 
with $691,364,000 for July of 1932. A 
comparison by new 
Ordinary insurance amounted to $417,- 
859,000 against $447,739,000—a _ de- 
crease of 6.7 per cent. New Industrial 
insurance amounted to $205,780,000 
against $206,641,000—a decrease of 
4/10 of 1 per cent. New Group insur- 
ance was $42,456,000 against $36,984,- 
000—an increase of 14.8 per cent. 

For the first seven months of the 
year, the total new business of these 
companies was $4,492,539,000 this year 
against $5,704,981,000 last year—a de- 
crease of 21.3 per cent. New Ordinary 
insurance amounted to $3,003,995,000 
against $3,741,808,000—a decrease of 
19.7 per cent. Industrial insurance 
amounted to $1,301,899,000 against 
$1,568,972,000—a decrease of 17.0 per 
cent. Group insurance amounted to 
$186,645,000 against $394,201,000—a 
decrease of 52.7 per cent. 


percentage 


classes shows 








up his eighth year in the ranks of the 
company’s App-A-Week Club. Mr. 
Ward now stands fifth from the top on 
the club roster. 
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Over One Hundred Already 
Qualified as Millionaires 


There is going to be a big rush on 
the ham and eggs at the Stevens Hotel 
in Chicago one morning next month 
when all the million dollar salesmen 


of life insurance assemble for their an- 
nual breakfast. Already, according to 
the announcement of M. J. Donnelly, 
chairman of the club, 101 persons have 
qualified for membership in this exclu- 
organization. The Million Dollar 
Round Table, a branch of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
built up a sidelight program of its own 
at national conventions during recent 
which rivals in interest the main 
Apparently the members of 


sive 


years 
Ions. 
the group are determined not to let the 
depression interfere with their produc- 


tion and convention plans. 


Sears Roebuck & Co. Boost 


Group Insurance Coverage 


One of the outstanding life insur- 
ance transactions of the year was an 
upward revision of its employees’ 


group life insurance program has been 
made by Sears Roebuck & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., which of 
approximately $7,200,000 coverage for 


announces an increase 


about 7000 employees located in sev- 
eral communities in the 
United The total life 


insurance held by Sears Roebuck em- 


hundred 

States. group 
ployees is now approximately $35,000,- 
COO, 

The entire program, which is being 
underwritten by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, is cooperative, 
with the employer and employees shar- 
ing the 

In practically every town in which 
Sears Roebuck employees live, the in- 


cost. 


surance company maintains a visiting 
nurse the facilities of which 
are offered, free of charge, to the in- 
sured workers. In conjunction with 
this service, pamphlets on health con- 
servation and disease prevention are 
periodically distributed. 


service, 


Lamar All-Star Club 


Business in Biloxi and sightseeing 
in Chicago was the program of the All 
Star Club of the Lamar Life Insur- 
ance Company during the annual agen- 
cy convention. 

All business sessions were held at the 
White House in Biloxi, August 3 to 6. 
The All Stars left later for the 
World’s Fair in Chicago. 


Canadians Back Again 


W. Davidson Thomson of The Great- 
West Life Company, has again been 
chosen to direct the music at the 1933 
Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to be held 
in Chicago, September 27, 28 and 29. 
Mr. Thomson will be accompanied by 
J. J. Lyon, the well-known Winnipeg 
pianist. Last year their work at the 
San Francisco Convention was a fea- 
ture of every session. 


Summer School for G.A.'s 


One of the most successful man- 
agers’ and general agents’ schools on 
records was closed last week at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel by the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. It 
had thirty-seven in its classes, the at- 
tendants including one general agent 
from Los Angeles, one from Van- 
couver, and several from the East and 
Central West. All sections of the course 
were well attended. 





Now!! 





* STRENGTH OF * 
crrantar / / 

















Tothe Salesman who hesitates 
about seeing a prospect, and 


To the Prospect who hesitates 
about acquiring adequate life 
insurance protection: 


Consider this truth— 


“Whilst we deliberate how 
to begin a thing, it grows 


too late to begin it.”— 


Need more be said? 


Iusuranre Company of America 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


Quintillian. 


Che Prudential 


Epwarp D. DurFFieLp, President 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
YOUR FUTURE 


ARE YOU QUALIFIED 
for an 


ATTRACTIVE GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITY? 


GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Opposite Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES 


This table shows the total life insurance business transacted in the different 
states in 1932. The totals have been compiled from data which are to appear 
in the forthcoming edition of the LIFE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK, published 
by The Spectator Company. Among other features, this publication carries a 
record of all business written by each company in each state. Totals for 
Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Maine, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire and New Jersey appeared in the July 27th issue of The Spectator. Totals 
for Alabama, District of Columbia, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
York, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington and Wisconsin appeared in the August 3rd 
issue, and totals for Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia and West Virginia were shown in The Spectator of 
August 10th. The following table, including the grand aggregates, completes 
this series of exhibits. 








LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES—SUMMARYf 


























Insurance Insurance Premiums Losses Insurance 
in force Written Received Incurred in force 
Dec. 31, 1931 in 1932 in 1932 in 1932 Dec. 31, 1932 
$ 3 3 $ 3 
Ordinary.. 1,982,716,000 241,870,703 50,748,958 21,004,710 1,853,045,278 
Indiana Group.... 248,396,876 53,736,959 3,212,421 2,065,876 223,062,290 
" Industrial.. 530,120,119 143,726,435 20,932,039 4,427,639 485,319,784 
Ordinary. . 893,697,877 94,330,565 24,399,672 9,718,071 845,045,773 
Kentucky Group.... 137,973,722 28,245,622 1,255,739 1,201,096 125,456,695 
Industrial.. 236,363,073 85,262,326 9,477,785 3,104,499 219,679,535 
Ordinary.. 3,057,261,458 329,164,259 87,210,114 30,378,969 2,860,348,722 
Michigan Group. . 616,841,051 225,338,244 4,788,792 4,207,565 492,894,232 
Industrial.. 504,508,013 148,827,508 21,443,120 3,879,878 463,782,415 
Ordinary.. 2,502,549,775 280,295,639 71,178,011 37,845,738 2,386,926,344 
Missouri Group.... 253,453,036 62,021,284 2,701,632 4,280,272 226,086,974 
Industrial.. 545,227,462 153,190,965 22,768,441 5,551,933 521,672,792 
Ordinary... 6,854,771,666 764,485,821 214,252,505 77,007,954 6,654,226,980 
Pennsylvania Group.... 1,177,253,859 185,831,012 12,473,490 11,021,577 1,059,495,587 
Industrial.. 2,165,813,226 506,819,330 91,133,325 21,698,120 2,009,384,633 
South Carolina** Group 41,629,316 8,768,154 418,306 739,851 36,157,780 
Ordinary... 2,412,026,355 407,467,150 60,738,321 22,316,487 2,277,806,864 
lexas Group.... 269,730,453 63,541,247 2,789,054 2,465,709 249,329,738 
Industrial.. 269,198,976 147,978,359 6,841,137 21,222,817 254,099,690 
Ordinary 192,720,755 11,316,938 2,961,809 766,293 99,200,314 
Wyoming Group 792,920 218,666 7,176 48,707 696,841 
a Industrial... 885,127 149,471 37,1486 12,746 860,899 
"Grand Aggr. Ordinary . . 79,232,992,008 8,805,031,342 2,383,372,375 961,032,115 75,709,844,547 
All States Group. . 9,867,625,607 2,043,375,429 104,298,809 96,292,499 8,967,428,477 


17,665,114,533 4,812,523,629 772,346,880 249,965,394 16,668,634,765 


Industrial! 





‘Data taken from the 1933 “Life Insurance Year Book,” published by The Spectator 
Company. 
*These figures are the aggregates of the business transacted in all states in 1932. 
For totals of separate states not shown above, see previous issues of The Spectator, 
as indicated in the heading above. 4 
**Revised group insurance totals. Incorrect figures appeared in August 3 issue of The 


Spectator. 
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AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


LL my life I have been plagued 
by the thought that I might 
be called into the inner sanctum 
and be asked to explain why I said 
so-and-so. I decided, about sev- 
enty-five years ago, to say that I 
wouldn’t answer on advice of 
Or, it might incriminate 
Something like that. 
* 2k * 
URRENTLY, however, I have 
‘ast caution to the winds, and 
am at present under indictment 
for favoritism by the many 
friends of C. Vivian Anderson, 
candidate for the presidency of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, I accept this in- 
dictment in full. Having written a 
piece favorable to Mr. Riehle in 
this column, its meagre space is 
offered to the opposition at any 
time. 


me. 


* * ok 
T must be understood by every 
’ one of my more than three mil- 
lion readers that this expression 
of preference is purely my own. 
I firmly believe and have so told 
Mr. Hodges that either candidate 
would serve the office well. The 
Spectator, it must be emphasized, 
does not endorse either candidate 
and the editors will hope to have 
this clearly understood. 
* * * 


ERSONALLY, I am glad to see 
some real interest in the an- 
nual election. There have been 
so many elections in recent years 


| that have been “cut and dried af- 


fairs.”” It seems to me that it 
would be good for the organiza- 
tion for the membership to go to 
the mat on some of these matters 
and clear them up. In the first 
place, the impending contest will 
insure a full hall—and save the 
voices of the songsters who ordi- 
narily have to drag them in in 
order to start the day’s pro- 
ceedings. 
ok HK ae 

EFORE closing, I’d like to ad- 

mit that I have been balled 
out by the editor for my obvious 
preference for the presidency. 
But from current reports there 


| will be a terrible gang of people 


out there and what a convention 
it ought to be! May the best man 
win! 
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Connecticut Mutual 
Continues Its Gains 


For the third consecutive month the 
paid for business of The Connecticut 
Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
shown an increase over corresponding 
months of last year. 

July paid for business including 
Guaranteed Endowment Annuities 
amounted to $9,449,894 as compared 
with $6,861,335 for July last year, an 
increase of $2,588,559 or 37.7 per cent. 

The number of policies written in 
July also showed a large increase over 
July last year. 

The decrease in business, which was 
evident in the early part of this year, 
has been steadily cut down during the 
past three months until it is now only 
16.6 per cent below last year’s level. 

The Single Premium Annuity busi- 
ness of The Connecticut Mutual has 
been steadily rising for the past three 
years as the public has more and more 
appreciated the ability of an Annuity 
to provide a guaranteed income. For 
the entire year to date the Single Pre 





FAMILY 


tion program, 


death or old age retirement. 


makes them: 
1 





is one of the things provided by a MONARCH protec- 


All the contingencies are provided for—sickness, accident, natural 
MONARCH disability contracts with benefits from the first day of sick- 
ness or accident have the exclusive MONARCH “Triple Guarantee,” which 


»- Noneancellable 
2. Incontestable 
3. Nonprorating 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH INSURANCE 


INCOME 

















mium Annuity business is 227.9 per 
cent ahead of last year. 

It is encouraging to note that these 
July increases have not been confined 
to any one section of the country, but 
have generally been experienced by 
Connecticut Mutual agencies in all 
parts of the United States. 





31, 
1932 


30, 
1933 


| 
June 
| 





Liquidity 


Dec. Cash and U. S. Gov’t Bonds 
$5,131,177 
10.9% of Assets 


Cash and U. S. Gov’t Bonds 
$6,507,004 
13.6°/, of Assets 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. J. ARNOLD. pacsiocet 


STRONG~> Minneapolis Minn. ~ LIBERAL 





Chicago Association to 
Make No Recommendations 
Taking cognizance of the fact that 
it will be the host association, the Chi- 
cago Association of Life Underwriters 
has decided not to take sides in the 
spirited contest now under way for the 
presidency of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters. This decision 
was reached by the executive commit- 
tee, according to Roy L. Davis, presi- 
dent, following receipt of numerous let- 
ters asking the support of the Chicago 
association for various candidates. 
The association has decided to let its 
official delegates and their alternates, 
in caucus, decide how they shall vote. 
Mr. Davis also announced that 
Charles F. Axelson, long active in Chi- 
cago Association affairs, and for sev- 
eral years its national committeeman, 
had resigned this post because of the 
pressure of other duties and that Philip 
B. Hobbs, Chicago manager for the 
Equitable Life of New York, was 
elected to fill the unexpired term. Mr. 
Hobbs has been the membership chair- 
man of the association. 


Dr. Huebner on West Coast 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, insurance edu- 
cator and economist, addressed the 
Commonwealth Club in San Francisco 
Tuesday of this week and was the fea- 
tured speaker before a general meeting 
of the East Bay Life Underwriters As- 
sociation, Wednesday night, August 16, 
according to the announcement of Ted 
Dreyer, Oakland, Calif., manager of the 
Pacific Mutual Life, in charge of ar- 
rangements. Doctor Huebner also ad- 
dresed a mass meeting of the San Fran- 
cisco Life Underwriters Association on 
Wednesday morning, August 16, held 
in the Stock Exchange. 
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Northwestern National Plans 
for the Chicago Convention 

What undoubtedly will be the largest 
convention party the Northwestern Na- 
tion Life of Minneapolis has ever had 
will assemble in Chicago from August 
22 to 25 at the Stevens Hotel and a 
Century of Progress for four days of 
instruction, inspiration, and entertain- 
Final figures released last week 
showed more than 200 fieldmen, wives, 
general agents, and managers quali- 
fied to attend. 

Considering the unusually difficult 
business conditions which existed 
throughout the 18 months of the con- 
vention contest, it is a remarkable 
showing to have so many qualify for 
the convention, although the qualifica- 
tion standards were just as high as in 


ment. 


normal times. 
The White & Odell of Min- 
neapolis with 33 representatives has a 


fieldmen qualified 


agency 


larger number of 
than any other unit in the agency or- 
ganization. Tied for second honors in 
this respect are the Texas State Agen- 
cy, Houston, and the A. W. Crary 
Agency, Fargo, with 10 each. H. O. 
Wilhelm & Co., Omaha, has eight and 
the Truman H. Cummings Agency, 
Detroit, seven. 


Berkshire Life Shows Big Gain 

The Berkshire Life Agencies piled 
up a 37 per cent gain in paid business 
for July, 1933, over July, 1932. Twen- 
ty-one General Agencies out of the 
company’s thirty-four showed gains for 
the same period. The company’s loss 
for the first eight months of 1933 over 
1932 is less than 9 per cent and one- 
third of the company’s agencies are 
ahead of their paid 1932 business. 











For Over 82 Years 


In 1851 the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual issued its first policy. From 
that day to this its constant en- 
deavor has been to furnish the 
best possible life insurance ser- 
vice at the lowest possible cost. 
That it has been successful is 
shown by the enviable reputa- 
tion which the company enjoys 
among those who buy insurance 
and among those who sell it. 


Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than Two Billion Dollars of 
Insurance in Force 








Agency Celebrates 

Preceded by a very successful one- 
week drive for new business, members 
of the Indianapolis agency of the 
American Central Life enjoyed their 
annually-featured picnic at the city’s 
new Riviera Club. Martin W. Lam- 
mers, district superintendent, presided. 
The occasion was a doubly auspicious 
one in view of Mr. recent 
election to the presidency of the In- 
dianapolis Association. 


Lammers’ 


New Business of Mutual 


Life of Canada Gains 

Since August of last year a steady 
increase has been experienced in the 
new business produced by the agency 
force of the Mutual Life of Canada. 

Policy loans continue to be heavy, but 
loans are considerably less this 
year than last, and repayments are 
much greater for the four months of 
1933 than they were during the first 


new 


four months of 1932. 











Total 


to about $163,130,000. 





Home Office Bullding 





STEADY IN 
EVERY STORM 


The first six months of 1933 included one of the most critical 
periods in America’s economic history. Yet the inherent strength 
and steadiness of sound life insurance companies during this 
period of stress has fully justified the confidence placed in 
them by millions of policyholders and agents. 


The New York Life Insurance Company presents the following 
figures from its record for the first half of this year as con- 
crete evidence of its progress during exceptionally trying times. 


Ledger assets increased by more than $25,987,000 dur- 
ing the first six months of 1933. 


income exceeded $189,117,000 
ments, including payments to policyholders, amounted 


Cash in Home Office bank accounts on June 30, 1933, 
amounted to more than $42,925,000, an increase of 
approximately $15,672,000 during the half-year period. 


New investments during the first six months of the year 
amounted to over $18,439,000. 


The New York Life’s record—not only during the first half 
of 1933 but during every panic, war and epidemic of the past 
88 years—is evidence of the strong and enduring foundation 
upon which this Company is built. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


while disburse- 


51 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Connecticut Department 
Reports for Last Year 


Life insurance of all kinds written 
on the lives of Connecticut residents 
in 1932 amounted to $289,378,289, com- 
pared with a total of $323,753,500 writ- 
1931, according to the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department’s an- 
nual report for 1932 covering the op- 
erations of the 44 life insurance com- 
panies licensed to do business in Con- 


ten in 


LIFE 





necticut which was reported by Com- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham. 

While there was an increase of 7.01 
per cent in industrial life insurance 
written in Connecticut in 1932, ordi- 
nary life insurance written decreased 
15.62 per cent and group life insurance 
written decreased 32.49 per cent. 

Industrial life insurance written in 
Connecticut totaled $105,843,187, com- 
pared with $98,913,361 written in 1931. 
Industrial life insurance in force in 
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Connecticut, however, decreased from 
$470,675,308 to $435,930,903. 

Ordinary life insurance issued to 
Connecticut residents in 1932 amounted 
to $158,755,386. This was $29,379,527 
less than the 1931 figure. The number 
of such policies issued was 75,799, com- 
pared with 77,763 issued in 1931. The 
averaged policy issued in 1932 was for 
$2,094 compared with an average policy 
of $2,419 issued in 1931. 

New group life insurance written 
decreased $11,925,510, the total of new 
business being $24,779,716. The Con- 
necticut companies wrote more than 
half of the new group insurance is- 
sued in this state in 1932, the total 
being $14,646,442. The total of group 
insurance in force in Connecticut de- 
clined from $209,034,377 to $189,548- 
189. The Connecticut companies at the 
end of 1932 had a total of $136,804,650 
in force in this state. 

One of the striking features of the 
report is the fact that while there was 
a further large increase in policy loans 
in force in all companies reporting to 
the Connecticut Insurance Department, 
the increase was the smallest of the 
past three years. The total amount of 
policy loans in force at the end of 1932 
in the 44 companies licensed to oper- 
ate in Connecticut was $3,170,982,353, 
which constituted 17.70 per cent of the 
total admitted assets of the reporting 
companies. Policy loans in force in- 
creased in 1932 over the previous year 
by $345,155,675, while the increase in 
1931 over 1930 was $469,318,508 and 
the increase in 1930 over 1929 was 
$350,435,974. The Connecticut compa- 
nies reported an increase in policy 
loans in force at the end of 1932 of 
$39,967,172, compared with an increase 
of $48,255,674 for the preceding year. 


Mutual of New York 


(Concluded from page 12) 


moved from the building because of the 
fine surroundings. It has been particu- 
larly useful and convenient for lawyers 
and among its tenants might be men- 
tioned many who have become inter- 
nationally famous. Former President 
Wilson had his New York offices in the 
building after his retirement. 

Among other particular points are 
the fact that it has several sets of ele- 
vators and has outside staircases; man- 
ufactures its own electricity; has a 
banking floor and safe deposit vaults 
which are available to tenants, con- 
tains a very complete law library which 
is also available to tenants and has 
free committee rooms. 
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Provident Mutual Changes 

Franklin C. Morss, manager of 
agencies of the Provident Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, announces the 
resignation of Walter L. Michener as 
general agent for St. Louis and vicin- 
itv. Mr. Michener has been in charge 
of the agency for 29 years and wishes 
to devote his entire time to personal 
production. 

The agency will be under the direc- 
tion of Donald A. Hampton of the home 
office staff with the title of manager. 

Mr. Morss also announces the resig- 
nation of Guilford Tobey as general 
agent at Syracuse. Leighton A. Beers, 
formerly of the Mutual Benefit and 
more recently of the home office staff, 
will serve as manager of the Provident 
in Syracuse. Both resignations are ef- 
fective as of Aug. 31, 1933. 


New Agency Appointment 

Walter T. Shepard has succeeded 
H. G. Everett as general agent of the 
Lincoln National Life, for Southern 
California, effective August 1st. Mr. 
Shepard has secured new and enlarged 
agency quarters in suite 730 of the 
Associated Realty Building, Los An- 
geles, and will move the personnel, 
sales force, and equipment of the 
agency which was formerly in the Pa- 
cific National Building, to the new loca- 
tion early this month. He will have 
complete charge of the entire Southern 
California organization. Mr. Everett 
plans to devote more time to personal 
affairs, but will maintain a connection 
with the company and the agency. 


July Gain 71 Per Cent 

In honor of President Jesse Bounds, 
the field force of the Lamar Life In- 
surance Company increased production 
in July approximately 71 per cent over 
July of last year. 


Assumes New Duties 

Howard Reeder, for many years ac- 
tuary for the Royal Union Life Insur- 
ance Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 
now in receivership, assumed his duties 
as actuary for the Country Life In- 
surance Company of Illinois on Tues- 
day of this week. 


Harry Wade, president of the 
United Mutual Life of Indianapolis, 
died recently in a hospital of heart 
disease. He was 70 years old and was 
ill only a short time. 

1933 
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Birth to Age 65 Endowment at Aze6S «© 





QPPORTUN ITIES 


BUFFALO MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY* 


In the States of New York and Ohio * BUFFALO. NY. 


outstanding and substantial opportunities are available to the right men. 
Buffalo Mutual Life is now growing faster than at any time during its 61 
evidence that its Policies and methods for securing business are 
meeting present needs. If you would like to grow with us, write in con- 
fidence to: E. Parker Waggoner, Supt. of Agents, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Whole Life Special ¢ 20 Payment Life Special ¢ Multiple Option Life and Annuity 
© 10 and 20 Year Modified Ordinary Life © 10 and 20 Year Family Income ¢ 
Ordinary Life, Endowment at 85 © 20 Payment Life, 
Endowment at 85 ¢ 10,15 and 20 Year Endowment ¢ Special Convertible Term 
¢ 10Year Term «¢ Children’s Policies, Three Forms, Birth to Age 10. 











Prudential Notes 
Harry L. Goldberg, an agent in the 
Bangor, Me., district, is producing in 
all branches of the company’s business 
as well as maintaining an excellent ac- 
count condition. 


Russell S. Stewart, formerly an as- 
sistant superintendent in Los Angeles 
No. 5, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Los An- 


geles No. 6 district, being succeeded in 
his role as assistant superintendent by 
James W. Smith. 

On the retirement of Charles H. Kep- 
pel, superintendent at Pasadena, he 
was succeeded by Glenn N. Hurst, 
former superintendent in the Los 
Angeles No. 6 district. 

The transfer of Ralph G. Budd, as- 
sistant superintendent at Santa Ana, 
Calif., to Middletown, N. Y., has re- 
cently been announced. 
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Western and Southern Notes 
A new branch office of the Western Annuity Rates 


and Southern Life has been opened at The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Kent, Ohio, in the Rockwell Building, Company has announced a new sched- 


New Mutual Benefit 


fect in January, 1909, and are on a 
lower scale for the early ages of issue 
and a higher for the upper ages of 
issue. The table below shows the new 


110 East Main Street, under Superin- yle of Life Annuity rates, effective Au- rates for representative ages both male 


tendent C. N. Coghlan. gust 9, 1933. The 


new rates super- and female. Rates for males are shown 


sede the last schedule placed into ef- from age 16 to 85; for females, 20 to 84. 


as ; ' a Ml 
The Western and Southern Life@is 


running a semi-annual statement in the Age Last Birthday 
advertising columns of newspapers Mal Fe , 
throughout its territory. vy - P 
20 24 
pt 29 
30 34 
Bayes’ Month Results 40 rr 
The month of July, dedicated to + 54 
President Bayes in honor of his birth- 55 4 
day, showed the largest increase in 4 ro 
ordinary insurance in force of any 70 v4 
month in more than 2% years for the en +4 
Brooklyn National Life Insurance 85 


Company. The average policy during 
the month was slightly more than 


Note: For ages 


Life Annuity Rates Effective Aug. 9, 1933 


TUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Non-Participating 


Price of Annuity Payable 
$50 Semi- 





$100 Annually Annually $25 Quarterly $10 Monthly 
$2,226.69 $2,247.66 2,258.16 2,718.17 
2,170.65 2,191.10 2,201.33 2,649.78 
2,090.19 2,109.91 2,119.77 2,551.61 
1,997.26 2,016.13 2,025.55 2,438.21 
1,891.13 1,909.02 1,917.96 2,308.70 
1,771.59 1,788.38 2,162.84 
1,639.10 1,654.66 2,001.16 
1,495.01 1,509.25 1,825.33 
1,341.74 1,354.57 1,638.31 
1,182.76 1,194.14 1,444.32 
1,022.54 1,032.43 1,248.82 
866.12 874.57 1,057.92 
718.53 725.63 S77.85 
584.20 590.06 713.9 
166.17 470.93 69.89 

older than 85 the rates are the same as for age 85. A pro rata 


allowance will be made for each quarter of a year elapsed since last birthday The 
final payment under the annuity will be a pro rata one for such an amount as may have 


$5000 , 
. accrued from the date of the last regular payment to the date of death of the annuitant. 








HEADLINE PROSPECTING 


(Concluded from page 7) 
pay 


In case of disaster, Mrs. Putnam will face three major 
problems 


1. To pay all of your bills. In substance such debts would 
be as follows: Store accounts, pledges, installments, notes, 
doctors, druggists, nurses, hospitals, undertakers, and such 
like. Most always, $1000 will take care of this matter. Set 
aside $1000 of the Group Insurance to cover the payment of 
this need. 

2. To readjust her manner of living. Since your income is 
based on service, the same would not be available. Hence, 
Mrs. Putnam must carry on with such funds as were left to 
her. She will want to move into a home where the cost of 
upkeep will be less. She may want to return to her home in 
Baltimore and thus be near friends. She may want to enter 
some business school and prepare herself for a career, so 
additional earnings may be available in proportion to her 
needs. Seldom, is a mother of her age inclined to remain 
inactive. However, she must assume a double task, and the 
arly years will be the dangerous ones. Let her have the 
group insurance balance of $3,000 for this period. 

3. The third and most serious problem will be for her to 
so use her money than an income will be available for the 
longest time. The balance of 15,000 when drawn at the rate 
of $100 each month will last 150 months. The interest factor 
will provide some additional income. Such a period of time 
is but little longer than 12 years. Then when all the money 
is gone, Miss Helen will be of the age of 23 and Miss Mary 
of age 19. Both of the daughters will be in a position to 
either earn their own living or to marry, and Mrs. Putnam, 
after her long years of sacrifice, is left to shift for herself. 

Now, permit me to make a constructive suggestion to 
offset this danger— 

Buy $5000 of single premium whole life insurance. The 
one deposit will be $2326. Funds are on deposit so this may 
be done. In addition buy a second contract that will pay to 
Mrs. Putnam, $100 each month for a period of five years. 
This will be on the whole life plan and the deposit charge 
will be $137. Now look at the improved picture. 

All bills have been paid, the readjustment period entered 


into, and at once, a definite income check is available. $3000 
of cash is on hand and $20,000 is left on deposit with the 
issuing companies. Let this deposited sum of $20,000 earn 
and pay interest. Even at 4 per cent the annual sum 
received will not be less than $800. That amount added to 
the income checks will provide a total income of $2000 and 
the family can live. Five years from now, when the monthly 
income has been completed, Mrs. Putnam will be in a position 
to see her way clearer. Her principal sum of $20,000 has been 
safe, free from borrowing relatives and other dangers. 
Then Mrs. Putnam can either elect to receive a definite 
income or buy a life long annuity. Hence, you can see how 
secure her place would be, and more than all that, the 
daughters’ future would be equally secure. 

My final words drifted away into the quiet air. Mr. Putnam 
sat still but his puckered lips and furrowed brow showed he 
was thinking. From my hands, he accepted those typewritten 
sheets and hurriedly scanned a few of the major items. 
Then he looked at me and smiled. “Selling life insurance 
this way, must be a great business,” he said. “I accept 
your plan, go ahead!” 

Will you agree when I say this was not a case of cold 
soliciting but instead, was the offering of a service to one 
who was lonesome. I arrived at the right time, and received 
the benefits of some good agent in Baltimore. 

But let me complete the story. 

Six months later, my telephone rang. Mr. Putnam was on 
the wire. “Hello,” he said, “I have another $500 to invest. 
What would you suggest?” 

The check was for $475.17, and now it is planned to 
continue to build until the single premium estate has reached 
the sum of $25,000 for Mr. Putnam refuses to consider the 
further purchase in any other way. 

When dealing with strangers assume a positive and vital 
attitude toward life—for such will develop intellectual 
curiosity, and will contribute greatly to creative thinking, 
and such is of major help when approaching strangers. 

(all names denote characters only) 
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1899 160th SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 
June 30, 1933 
ASSETS 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies $10,327,314.48 
United States Government, State, County 

and Municipal Bonds 14,873,788.30* 
Other Bonds and Stocks 57,744,749.52* 
Premiums in course of Collection 9,616,982.06 
Accrued Interest 455,374.00 
Other Admitted Assets 1,298,186.00 





$94,316,394.36 


























LIABILITIES 
Cash Capital $12,000,000.00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 36,907,377.00 
Reserve for Losses 6,536, 194.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Reinsurance 879,157.41 
Reserve for Taxes and Accounts 625,000.00 
Reserve for Contingencies 9,860,515.00* 
NET SURPLUS 27,508,150.95 
” $94,3 16,394.36 
59 MAIDEN LANE 

Surplus as regards policyholders $39,508,150.95 

NEW YORK, N. Y. * Reflecting Actual Morket Quotations of June 30, 1933. 

Strength «» Reputation «» Service 
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E. T. Cairns Discloses 
Fire Agents’ Problems 


Addresses Annual Meeting of 
Insurance Agents’ League of 
Washington 


TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 14.—Edward 
T. Cairns, vice-president of the Fire- 
man’s Fund Insurance Company and 
president of the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific, appeared as a 
principal speaker before the annual 
meeting of the Insurance Agents’ 
League of Washington, and in con- 
sidering the chief problems of agents 
and other representatives of stock 
companies, he stated in general terms 
as fundamentals the following: 

lst. How can we sell first class in- 
surance at rates high enough to cover 
the cost of honest losses and reason- 
able cost of distribution, but low 
enough to defeat efforts of competitors 
to sell an inferior grade of insurance, 
and 

2nd. How to maintain a code of prac- 
tice which affords to all of those with- 
in our ranks a fair opportunity to do 
business either as agent or company? 

“These are the simple fundamentals 
upon which all of our activities must 
be based; they involve innumerable de- 
tails always demanding attention and 
seeming, just at present, to call for 
our very best study and consideration,” 
declared Mr. Cairns. 

“The period of adversity or depres- 
sion from which we hope we may now 
be emerging,” he continued, “has 
borne heavily upon us all—you know 
so much more than I do about agents’ 
troubles that I shall not mention them, 
but remind you that companies have 
also suffered some adversity. 

“In your own state of Washington, 
according to records of the Washing- 
ton Insurance Department, I note that 
the fire insurance premiums have de- 
clined 28 per cent from the high point 
in 1926; that is, from $12,600,000 in 
1926 to $9,057,000 in 1932, the last 
figures being the lowest of any year 
since 1917. 

“It is fair to say that the most seri- 
ous charge made against stock fire in- 
surance—both by non-stock competi- 
tors and such customers or officials as 
express themselves on the subject— 
is that the expense of conducting our 





Missouri Rate Case 
Report is Filed 


Special Commissioner Recommends 
Companies be Restrained From 
Further Collections 





St. Louts, Mo., Aug. 15—In a report 
filed with the Missouri Supreme Court 
at Jefferson City today J. A. Walden, 
of Moberly, a special commissioner ap- 
pointed by the court in quo warranto 
proceedings brought by Attorney Gen- 
eral Roy McKittrick against various 
stock buyer insurance companies recom- 
mended that the high court issue imme- 
diate orders to restrain these companies 
from further collection of a 16 2/3 per 
cent increase in rates put into effect 
June 1, 1930, over the protest of former 
state superintendent of insurance, 
Joseph B. Thompson, and to compel 
them and other companies that have 
since withdrawn from the state to re- 
fund all excess premiums they have 
collected to date. His recommendations 
are subject to approval, rejection or 
modification by the court. The case 
will be argued before the court enbanc 
Sept. 28. About $1,000,000 has been 
impounded by the Cole County Circuit 
Court and $6,000,000 additional by a 
Federal Court at Kansas City pending 
final court rulings in the new rate dis- 
pute. Seventy-four companies are 
parties to the state court case while 
137 other companies have individual 
injunction suits pending before the 
Federal Court. 








business is too great. The most cogent 
argument of mutual, reciprocal, and 
similar companies, is not that they fur- 
nish any better protection or service, 
but that they furnish good enough pro- 
tection and service at less cost than we 
charge,” continued Mr. Cairns. 

“That sort of argument has resulted 
in a somewhat disturbing rate of prog- 
ress by such competitors in recent 
years,” he said. “The 45 non-stock 
companies doing business in Washing- 
ton have, according to published fig- 
ures, about 20 per cent of the business 
of the state, leaving the balance of 80 
per cent to the 213 stock companies. 
About 20 years ago, the non-stock com- 
panies had about half their present 
proportion.” 

Mr. Cairns discussed points of mu- 
tual interest regarding the expenses of 
companies and the subject of rates. 
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Insurance Codes Now 
Under Consideration 


National Board and Association 
of C. & S. Executives Submit 
Them to Washington 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


Fire and casualty insurance company 
executives in New York when asked to 
discuss in detail the attitude of insur- 
ance toward the National Recovery Act 
mostly reply that the details of a 
proper code are in the capable hands 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and the Association of Casual- 
ty & Surety Executives. A few com- 
panies have signed the blanket code but 
many feel that certain of its provisions 
can not well be made to apply to the 
insurance business and there appears 
to be considerable question, in particu- 
lar, of that section which says: “Not 
to increase the price of any merchan- 
dise sold after the date hereof over the 
price on July 1, 1933, by more than is 
made necessary by actual increases in 
production, replacement, or invoice 
costs of merchandise, or by taxes or 
other costs resulting from action taken 
pursuant to the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, since July 1, 1933, and, in 
setting such price increases, to give 
full weight to probable increases in 
sales volume and to refrain from tak- 
ing these codes have not been accepted 
as submitted by the Government. 

Just how the question of rates could 
be handled under such a code appears 
to be confusing even to the experts. 

Revised codes have been submitted 
to Washington covering fire insurance 
by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers and covering casualty insur- 
ance by the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. At this writ- 
ing these codes have not been accepted 
as submitted. 

It is generally understood that these 
proposed codes deal mostly with the 
hours of work and pay schedules and 
it would not appear that there should 
be any difficulty in these particulars to 
adjust the action of the companies to 
the spirit and letter of the N.R.A. pro- 
gram. The minimum salaries paid in 
insurance offices apparently in the ma- 
jority of cases are at least equal to the 

(Concluded on page 32) 
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Firemen’s Leaves Fowler 


& Kavanagh Agency 


To Enter Lockwood Agency, N. 
Y., Which It Owns, on Sep- 
tember | 





The Firemen’s Insurance Company 
of Newark will on Sept. 1 retire from 
the agency of Fowler & Kavanaugh, 
Inc.. New York, and enter the Lock- 
wood Agency, which is owned by the 
Firemen’s. At the same date the Con- 
cordia Fire Insurance Company, which 
has been represented in the Lockwood 
Agency for about 25 years, will go to 
the Pioneer Agency, Inc. The Firemen’s 
has been in the Fowler & Kavanaugh 
Agency for about 40 years. Under this 
arrangement the Firemen’s will con- 
trol its own underwriting in New York 
City and can be of service to the agents 
of its affiliated companies in handling 
large line, reinsurance, etc. The Loyal- 
ty Group has a branch office in New 
York for its casualty companies and 
since the acquisition of the Lockwood 
Agency has had virtually a branch of- 
fice for the Concordia Fire, while the 
Firemen’s itself was in an agency, and 
the Concordia was doing a larger busi- 
ness in New York City than either the 
Firemen’s or the Milwaukee Mechan- 
ics, which are the two large companies 
of the group. 

Fawler & Kavanaugh will continue 
to represent the St. Paul Fire & Ma- 
rine, which has been in the agency for 
53 years, and the Union, Marine & 
General of the Phoenix of London 
Fleet and they have completed arrange- 
ments for additional representation 
which will be announced later. 
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News of the Far West 


SAN FRANcIsco, Aug. 12. — An- 
nouncement has been made to the effect 
that a general agency, in Seattle, 
Wash., under the name of Brock & 
Pierce, Inc., succeeding the Pacific 
Northwest Agency Corporation, re- 
cently organized by E. Clay Brock, has 
been announced. No announcement as 
to what lines or companies will be rep- 
resented, has been made as yet. 


W. T. Grant, president of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, recently ad- 
dressed the Portland Accident & 
Health Managers Club at a special 
meeting held August 8. 





E. W. Amos, Northern California 
district manager for the Massachusetts 
Bonding & Insurance Company, has an- 
nounced the removal of his offices in 
San Francisco from suite 1113 in the 
Russ Building, to suite 444 where more 
commodious quarters have been en- 
gaged, due to the increase in business. 
The agency, writing all forms of ac- 
cident and health insurance, has more 
than 150 producers. 


Arthur L. Dahl has been appointed 
secretary of the Insurance Brokers 
Exchange of San Francisco by the 
board of governors. During the past 
year Mr. Dahl has been asociated with 
the life department of the Aetna Life 
Insurance Company and has had much 
experience as an officer for several cor- 
porations since his graduation in law 
from the George Washington Uni- 
versity of Washington, D. C., in 1905. 
Wm. Nankervis, who has filled the po- 








New Jersey News and Comment 


Paramus has again furnished an ob- 
ject lesson in the matter of what may 
be expected in unprotected localities. 
A home in that Borough was destroyed 
recently because volunteer firemen, 
who arrived in time to save it, were 
unable to get water from hydrants or 
from a nearby pond too low to permit 
pumping. It is an anachronism that 
any town so near large centers of pop- 
ulation should have precarious fire pro- 
tection. Not until further county 
growth forces necessary consolidation 
will adequate coverage be assured. 
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At a special election held in Teaneck 
on August 8th, by a sweeping victory 
of 2 to 1, the citizens repudiated a 
movement to recall four of the five 
Township’s Councilmen. 

By this action the present City Man- 
agement Plan of Government was em- 
phatically sustained. 





New Jersey was the 46th and last 
state to ratify the 18th Amendment on 
March 10, 1922, two years after it had 
been in force, but the fourth to join 
the repeal column. 


sition of secretary since the death of 
the late secretary, Mr. Pohlman, will 
be returned to his former position as 
auditor and examiner, according to 
Milton Meyer, president of the local 
organization. 








Death of John W. Emery 


John W. Emery, secretary of the 
Granite State Fire Insurance Company, 
which is affiliated with the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Company, died 
suddenly last Friday. He was one of 
the most prominent insurance men of 
New Hampshire and he took an im- 
portant part in the financial and social 
life of Portsmouth where he had lived 
for 45 years. He also was recognized 
as a leader in the civic affairs of Ports- 
mouth. He was 67 years old. 





W. D. Barrett 


William D. Barrett, manager of the 
production department in the New York 
office of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Company for the past five 
years, died last Sunday evening. He 
was 35 years old. Mr. Barrett had his 
early insurance training with the 
Travelers Insurance Company. He 
was later with the National Surety 
Company and joined the Hartford Ac- 
cident & Indemnity in 1928. 





J. P. Singleton 


Jouett Parker Singleton, for 33 
years associated with the Niagara 
Fire Insurance Company as manager 
of the western department and with 
the legal department of the company, 
died Sunday at his home in Greenwich, 


Conn. He was 74 years old. 





G. T. Wilson 

George T. Wilson, of Dayton, Ohio, 
special agent of the Globe Insurance 
Company, of Pittsburgh in Ohio, for 
26 years prior to his retirement over 
a year ago, died last Friday of bron- 
chial pneumonia. 





Millers National Increase 


The Millers National Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, reports an 8.792 per 
cent increase in premiums written 
through its stock agency plant for the 
first six months of this year over the 
corresponding period last year and a 
4.101 per cent increase in premiums. 
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B. H. Snell Director 
of Agricultural 


Bertrand H. Snell, U. S. congress- 
man from the 3lst New York District 
and the present minority leader of Con- 
gress, was unanimously elected director 
of the Agricultural and Empire State 
Insurance Companies of Watertown, 
N. Y., last week, to succeed C, Fred 
Peck. Mr. Peck’s resignation came as 
the result of ill health, which has cov- 
ered a period of about three years. He 
has been a director for 14 years. The 
election of Congressman Snell, who has 
been interested in the Agricultural for 
some time, brings to the boards of di- 
rectors of it and the Empire State com- 
pany a strong factor. Among the mem- 
bers of the board are Floyd L. Carlisle, 
chairman of the board of the Niagara- 
Hudson Power Corporation; H. Edmund 
Machold, vice-president of F. L. Car- 
lisle & Company, and Vice-Chairman 
Delos M. Cosgrove of the New York 





Bertrand H. Snell 


state power authority. Harvey R. Waite 
is president of the company. H. E. 
Machold is chairman of the board: J. 
Q. Adams, S. A. Upham and E. J. 
Dickey, vice-presidents; W. A. Seaver, 
secretary; H. W. Tomlinson, treasurer; 
H. F. Waterman, R. A. Parkinson, A. 
C. Wallace and G. G. Inglehart, agency 
secretaries. The last 13 members of 
the board of directors are: J. Q. 
Adams, David M. Anderson, F. L. Car- 
lisle, D. M. Cosgrove, E. J. Dickey, R. 
S. George, H. E. Machold, B. H. Snell, 
J. C. Stebbins, R. F. Taylor, J. F. 
Schoellkopf, Jr., S. A. Upham and H. 
R. Waite. 

The Agricultural Insurance Company 
was organized at Evans Mills by a 
group of Jefferson County farmers in 
1853 and two years later the office was 
removed to Water Town, and has since 
been here. 

From a small, local corporation, it 
has grown to one of international 
range. 











parts, namely: 


THE 





| 12 copies 
| 25 copies 
| 50 copies 
| 100 copies 
| 


THE ADJUSTER’S MANUAL 


by C. H. Harbaugh, M. D. 


This invaluable handbook, by an acclaimed authority, has 
been fully revised and brought up to date. New and important 
articles have been added to the section on diseases, and new 
words have been added to the glossary of medical phraseology 
which now embraces more than 2000 terms and explanations. 


This indispensable manual for the health and accident under- 
writer and adjuster is divided, for convenience, into three 


Section I1—Accidents; Section Il.—Diseases 
Section III.—Poisoning 


Price, in flexible binding, $6 per copy. 
$ 65 
120 
210 
375 


Please remit by Money Order or Bank Draft on Philadelphia 


SPECTATOR COMPANY 


56th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Work of Illinois 
Federation 

Frank M. Chandler, president of the 
Insurance Federation of Illinois, in pre- 
senting the legislative report for 1933 
to the members of the federation, says 
that it is with keen satisfaction that 
he can comment on the highly suc- 
cessful results of the legislative activi- 
ties of the organization during the past 


six months. He reports that the final 


digest of bills relating to insurance, 
enacted into law by the fifty-eighth 
Illinois General Assembly, shows a 


total of 220 bills and two resolutions 
introduced —the largest number re- 
corded for any one session—of which 
46 desirable measures were adopted. 

The Insurance Federation in coopera- 
tion with the 12 other representative 
insurance organizations affiliated in the 
Insurance Advisory Council of Illinois, 
and the State Insurance Department, 
he says, successfully directed the most 
constructive insurance legislative pro- 
gram ever proposed in Illinois. The 
success of this cooperative effort is em- 
phasized by the fact that despite the 
introduction of an unusually large num- 
ber of decidedly objectionable insurance 
measures, not one of these bills were 
adopted. These bills embodied such 
proposals as a monopolistic state fund 
for workmen’s compensation insurance, 
compulsory automobile insurance, sev- 
eral objectionable amendments to the 
workmen’s compensation act, valued 
policy requirements for fire insurance, 
a state-managed fire insurance adjust- 
ment commission, hospital lien bills, 
measures making casualty companies 
co-defendants in liability actions, and 
more than the usual number applying 
to life insurance. 

No single business in this state, says 
Mr. Chandler, was subjected to as 
much proposed legislation as was in- 
surance. The bills covered a wide range 
and touched every conceivable phase 
of the business. He adds that he feels 
that the insurance interests of Illinois, 
represented in the Insurance Federa- 
tion and affiliated organizations, are to 
be complimented upon this most favor- 
able legislative showing. 


Fire Prevention 
Bureaus in Oregon 

State Fire Marshal A. H. Averill of 
Oregon announces the pioneering by 
his office of a new step in the advance- 
ment of fire prevention work through 
the installation of fire prevention bu- 
reaus in cities and the larger towns of 
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the state having paid and regularly 
organized fire departments. The need 
for a uniform system of record keeping 
was realized when a 
that some of the various systems in 
use were inadequate and incomplete 
and that many times when information 
was needed it was necessary to go to 
the files of local newspapers or to rely 
upon the memory of the fire chief, in 
the absence of accurate records, with 
the result that much valuable time was 
lost and then only meager information 
obtained. Under the auspices of the 
state fire marshal’s office, and working 
in conjunction with the fire chiefs of 
the cities of the above classification, a 
uniform system is being’ rapidly 
adopted in the form of an accumulative 
card file which records all inspections 
and investigations with the result that 
those occupancies which have been 
checked, and the recommendations not 
complied with, are readily available for 
rechecking upon referring to the new 
records. The system includes a com- 
plete report of all fires together with 
details as to how they were extin- 
guished and the kind of equipment used. 
Included also is an individual fire his- 
tory of all persons suffering a loss by 
fire and a similar record of every 
building, which furnishes a close check 
on fires of a suspicious nature. 


A New Magazine 
Appears 


A new insurance magazine, one of 
the crusading type, made its first ap- 
pearance in Chicago last week. It was 
The Insurance Examiner, which is 
edited by Robert M. Telfer, Jr., for- 
merly an examiner in the Illinois in- 
surance department, and the publica- 
tion avowedly announces that it will 
favor fraternal and mutual benefit in- 
surance as opposed to stock company 
or mutual legal reserve insurance. It 
had no advertisements in its first issue, 
unless the inside covers be so consid- 
ered. The inside front cover listed 
fraternal societies of the central west 
and the inside back cover listed mutual 
benefit associations of Illinois. It takes 
up some of the details of the reinsur- 
ance of the old Illinois Bankers Life 
Insurance Association by the Illinois 
Bankers Life Assurance Co., and in an- 
other article, which is promised to be a 
continuing one, discusses various 
phases of the career of the old Missis- 
sippi Valley Life Insurance Co., now in 
receivership. It will be a monthly pub- 
lication. 


survey revealed | 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 


N The Spectator of last week Clayton 
G. Hale discussed from the stand- 
point of insurance underwriter the pos- 
sible return of the bicyclé to general 
popularity and he urged that the 
manual be revised and the agents be 
prepared for new business on an up-to- 
date basis. I read that the Cycle 
Trades of America, an organization 
composed of leading bicycle and acces- 
sory manufacturers, that bicycle pro- 
duction in the United States in July 
totaled 45,000 units, an increase of 275 
per cent over the 12,000 built in July a 
year ago. 
* * * 

AM not one to cry out against a re- 

turn of the bicycle though I am not 
at all certain that I especially wish to 
ride again in the same fashion I did 
years and years ago. Yet, while learn- 
ing to ride a bicycle is almost certain to 
result in painful bumps and bruises, 
it, so far as I know, is about the only 
art once acquired that is never lost. 
My first real ride of any length on a 
bicycle began at the top of a hill and 
ended very suddenly in a pile of rocks 
at the bottom. What was left of me 
was almost completely destroyed 
shortly after by my enraged older 
brother upon whose new and shining 
bicycle I had made my brief but rapid 
journey. 

s=* 

UT in time I became an expert 
cyclist and thought nothing of rid- 
miles and uphill and 
down. Then came the motor age, and 
I, like others, gave up bicycling. Years 
passed, and I went to Bermuda in the 
off season, that is when the heat was in- 
tense. So hot was it, in fact, that in 
desperation I hired a Humber bicycle 
and rode as fast I could along the 
smooth coral roads. So long as I rode 
swiftly enough the breeze I created 
kept me fairly coo!. But what sur- 
prised me was that after nearly a 
century of not bicycling I mounted the 
machine and raced away as if on wings. 


ing for miles 


* a * 
ALSO am informed by the Cycle 
Trades of America that an inter- 


esting development of the July bicycle 
trade was a renewal of tandem manu- 
facturing with the added note that this 
type of bicycle has not been built ex- 
cept to special orders since the Gay 
Nineties. Let this be the answer to 
those cynical young moderns who 
claim that romance is forever dead. 
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Insurance Agents’ League 


of Washington Annual 


Casualty Ins. Opportunities 
Stressed in Address by B. G. 
Wills 


TACOMA, WASH., Aug. 13.—‘‘Casual- 
ty insurance opportunities are depen- 
dent entirely upon three factors: Co- 
operation, stabilization and service to 
humanity,” declared B. G. Wills, vice- 
president of the Fireman’s Fund and 
Occidental Indemnity Companies in an 
address, delivered August 10, before 
the Insurance Agents’ League at Wash- 
ington, at the annual meeting of the 
organization at Tacoma. 

It will be impossible for any of the 
three factors to be present if selfish- 
ness is to predominate, in the opinion 
of Mr. Wills, as the “opportunities de- 
pend upon cooperation and the stabili- 
zation of the business of insurance 
which presents so many interesting 
studies and _ sidelights. It involves 
business facts—sound business facis!” 

Although some producers of insur- 
ance believe they are entitled to be- 
come discouraged because of a reduced 
income on account of the drop in pre- 
mium volume, Mr. Wills stated that a 
considerable part of the “reduced in- 
come” is due to price cutting and the 
functioning of the vicious circle, as he 
terms “doing the right thing with bad 
“However, insurance has 
suffered less than those in other lines 
of business,” he declared. 

While the total national income has 
suffered a decrease of more than 50 per 
cent and henceforth insurance agents 
and companies have suffered along 
with the others, casualty insurance 
premiums have dropped slightly more 
than 20 per cent, said Mr. Wills in com- 
paring the incomes of the two during 
the period from 1929 to 1932. 

Mr. Wills declared that to be worthy 
of “our places in the insurance world, 
we must be creative in cooperation in- 
stead of competition. We must beget 
honesty and build character. Insur- 
ance has been said to be the ‘lubricant’ 
of other business. It must fit in with 
the New Deal. The ‘lubricant’ will 
have to be freed of all sand and grit. 
We must rid ourselves of individual- 
ism! If we can rise and carry indi- 

‘Concluded on page 32) 


results.” 


Attention Focused on 


Security for Policyholder 





Commissioner Sullivan of Washington 
Discusses Current Insurance Prob- 
lems in the Light of Public Service 


William A. Sullivan, insurance com- 
missioner of the State of Washington, 
speaking before the annual convention 
of the Insurance Agents League at 
Tacoma last week, said that on a trip 
across the country which brought him 
into contact with numberless insurance 
executives, agents and commissioners 
he found everywhere that the attention 
of the thinking men of the business was 
being focused upon means for greater 
service and security for the policy- 
holder. 

In citing tendencies detrimental to 
the public interest which have been 
exaggerated by present day circum- 
stances, Commissioner Sullivan noted 
that one of the results of unemploy- 
ment in other pursuits has been to cast 
into the insurance field a great array 
of new agents and solicitors. He said 
that where formerly the companies had 
to recruit, lately the turn of the tide 
has found many companies unwilling to 
recognize the great danger of augment- 
ing forces in a normally declining mar- 
ket and have assumed responsibility for 
a corps of untrained, unexperienced 
and incompetent salesmen. 

Such a condition, the commissioner 
said, results unfairly to the man him- 
self, to the company, to established pro- 
ducers and above all, the insuring pub- 
lic for the science of insurance has 
progressed beyond the point where the 
public interest may adequately be 
served by anything less than men 
whose training has been serious and 
thorough, whose insight has been deep- 
ened by experience, who hold personal 
integrity firm against dishonesty and 
unfair tactics, who are willing to as- 
sume and bear with becomingness the 
mantle of a public trust. 

Another problem which the commis- 
sioner dwelt on was over-insurance. 
The depreciating scale of property 
values and of income, he said, has in 
many instances resulted automatically 
in this evil and in others it has perhaps 
been encouraged, or at least knowingly 
tolerated, in order that some undue 
reward might be obtained by the agent 
or the insured. 


Two More Companies 


Under N.Y. State Control 


Rehabilitation Orders for Law- 
yers T. & G. and Lawyers 
Westchester M. & T. 


Superintendent of Insurance George 
S. Van Schaick last Friday took pos- 
session of the Lawyers Title and Guar- 
anty Company of New York and the 
Lawyers Westchester Mortgage and 
Title Company of White Plains, for re- 
habilitation. The American Title and 
Guaranty Company of Brooklyn has 
been authorized to resume normal op- 
erations, increasing to 28 the number 
of title and mortgage guaranty com- 
panies which have been relieved of the 
restrictions imposed by the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance on March 15th. 

In addition to the 28 companies 
which are now operating free of the 
restrictions, ten companies have been 
taken over for rehabilitation under 
the general reorganization plan for the 
title insurance and mortgage guaranty 
business initiated on August 2nd. 
Plans regarding the other five com- 
panies engaged in this business under 
the supervision of the Insurance De- 
partment will be announced within a 
few days. 

The order directing the superin- 
tendent to rehabilitate the Lawyers 
Title and Guaranty Company was 
signed by Justice Alfred Franken- 
thaler of the New York Supreme 
Court, New York County. The Law- 
yers Westchester Mortgage and Title 
Company order was granted by Justice 
George H. Taylor, Jr., of the New York 
Supreme Court of Westchester County. 
Attorney General John J. Bennett, Jr., 
represented the superintendent in both 
proceedings. Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Joseph C. H. Flynn appeared be- 
fore Justice Frankenthaler and As- 
sistant Attorney General Harry Green- 
wald appeared in the Westchester 
County proceedings. Both orders were 
granted with the consent of the com- 
panies’ boards of directors. 

The rehabilitation plans for these 
two companies call for the organiza- 
tion of a new company, the Lawyers 
Title Corporation, with a capital struc- 
ture of $2,200,0C0, to be provided from 
the assets of the Lawyers Title and 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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Record Attendance for the President McKee's Birthday 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Aug. 15—Offi- 


N.A.I.A. Meet Indicated 


Convention Committee Urges Mem- 
bers to Make Hotel Reservations 
Early; Preliminary Plans Completed 





CuicaGo, Aug. 15—Because of. the 
attraction of the Century of Progress, 
indications point to a record-breaking 
number of women to attend the meeting 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents in Chicago the week of 
Oct. 9. According to the convention 
committee reservations have been re- 
ceived from 34 states, and a majority 
of these already registered have indi- 
cated that they will be accompanied by 
members of their families. 

The Chicago convention committee, 
anticipating the tremendous demand 
for hotel accommodations, many months 
ago received guarantees from the con- 
vention headquarters hotel and others 
in its neighborhood for enough rooms 
to accommodate the agents convention. 
However, in order to be certain of hav- 
ing these accommodations, the commit- 
tee reiterates its plea for convention 
reservations now. There will be a large 
number of company men at the meeting 
as shown by the fact that many reser- 
vations have been entered for company 
headquarter suites. 





Two More Companies 
Under N. Y. State Control 


(Concluded from page 28) 


Guaranty Company. The new corpora- 
tion will service mortgages owned and 
guaranteed by both of the old com- 
panies and will manage the real es- 
tate which they own. These servicing 
operations will be conducted at actual 
cost and the arrangement may be 
terminated by the superintendent at 
will. 

The new company also will conduct 
a title insurance business, utilizing the 
plant and facilities which had been 
built up over a period of years by its 
predecessor. It does not plan to issue 
any form of mortgage guaranty. 

An arrangement whereby the Law- 
yers Title and Guaranty Company 
made searches and provided title in- 
surance for the Lawyers Westchester 
Mortgage and Title Company will be 
continued by the new corporation un- 
der an agreement between it and the 
Superintendent of Insurance as Re- 
habilitator of the White Plains com- 
pany. 
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cials and employees of the State Au- 
tomobile Insurance Association of In- 
dianapolis celebrated the birthday of 
W. E. McKee, president, with a chicken 
dinner and picnic at Broad Ripple Park 
with about 450 agents and members of 
their families from outside cities and 
100 employees of the home office at- 
tending. Eight agents who led in a 
recent two months’ selling campaign 
were awarded trips to the Chicago Ex- 
position. Games, swimming and danc- 
ing occupied most of the time. 





SPEECHES EXPERTLY PREPARED and 
promptly malied for all Occasions and Events. 
Personal Service. No Disappointments. Send $3.00 
for each 10 minutes you want your speech or paper 
to run. Speakers Library Magazine Free six months 
with each order. THE SPEAKERS LIBRARY, 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 











W. H. Bennett in San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 16—Walter H. 
Bennett of New York City, secretary- 
counsel of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents, addressed a large 
gathering of members of the insurance 
fraternity today. 
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More About 
Beer Bonds 


In these columns in The Spectator of 
last week we printed some comments 
regarding beer bonds, made by S. H. 
Whipple of the Retail Credit Co. In 
a recent issue of the Bulletin, the house 
organ of the United States Fidelity 
and Casualty Co. and the Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp., Harry C. Mc- 
Mechen, superintendent of the Federal 
bond division of the company, says 
that during the first month following 
the effective date of the act permitting 
the manufacture and sale of beer the 
records of the Bureau of Industrial 
Alcohol, 


breweries were 


Washington, indicate 216 
licensed. “Of this 
number,” he says, “we have written 
one-quarter, and our premium income 
is double that on the cereal beverage 
or near-beer bonds, and the business 
of brewing has just started. We have 
been informed that in the year 1917 
there were 1217 breweries in operation 
in the United States. If that number 
will be reached within the coming year, 
and there is no reason to believe it im- 
possible, as new breweries are being 
organized and are making applications 
for permits right along, it means there 
will be at least 1000 more brewery 


prospects.” 


Insurance Agency Offers 
Clients Unusual Service 


One of the most unusual features 
ever offered by an insurance agency as 
a part of their service is the offer by 
the Francis, Francis and Trivette In- 
surance Agency, Pikeville, to supply 
tourist information to anyone request- 
ing such a service. 

Announcement of the offer was ac- 
companied by the statement that the 
firm recognized the need for such a 
service, especially at this time with 
the World’s Fair at Chicago in prog- 
ress, and that they desired to be of ser- 
vice to their patrons and prospective 
patrons. 


Lloyds Policies 
Ordered Cancelled 

Orders have been signed by Justice 
Alfred Frankenthaler of the New 
York Supreme Court, New York 
County, authorizing and directing Su- 
perintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick, as _ Rehabilitator of 
Lloyds Insurance Company of Ameri- 
ca and the General Indemnity Corpo- 
ration of America, to cancel outstand- 


Upside Down or Downside Up ? 


The home office building of the Mary- 
land Casualty Co. is one of the show 
places of Baltimore. Its spacious 
grounds give a splendid setting for the 
striking building, and the grounds are 
embellished with beautiful gardens. 
The photograph shows a lily pond in 
which the water reflects the administra- 





ges. > 


Sie Rtas 
tion building and its well-known tower. 
The home office, with its 700 admin- 
istrative employees, is located on a 
25-acre tract adjacent to Baltimore’s 
finest suburban residential section. The 
Maryland Casualty’s 8000 agents are 
scattered throughout the United States. 








ing insurance obligations of the two 
companies without tender of return 
premiums. 

The orders also apply to policies of 
other companies on which liability had 
been assumed by Lloyds Insurance 
Company of America and the General 
Indemnity Corporation of America. 
These companies are: Lloyds Casualty 
Company, Constitution Indemnity Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, Detroit Fidel- 


ity & Surety Company, Franklin Sure- 
ty Company, Northeastern Surety Com- 
pany, and the General Casualty & 
Surety Company. 

Cancellation notices have been sent 
to all policyholders and obligees af- 
fected by the court order so that they 
may cover their risks in other com- 
panies and file their claims with the 
Rehabilitator for return premiums. 
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Honored by 
Century of Progress 

Mrs. Henrietta Clark Fetzer, mother 
of Wade Fetzer, president of W. A. 
Alexander & Company and vice-chair- 
man of the Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany, celebrated her ninetieth birth 
anniversary on Aug. 10, and the event 
was taken cognizance of by not only 
the family but by the Century of Prog- 
ress organization. That was “World’s 
Fair” day at the official art exhibition 


in the Chicago Art Institute and the 
principal picture in the exhibition is 
Whistler’s celebrated portrait of his 
mother. At the suggestion of the ex- 
hibition and fair management, Mrs. 
Fetzer was photographed both sitting 
and standing beside the famous por- 
trait. Mrs. Fetzer is a native of Penn- 
sylvania but emigrated to Iowa in 1865 
and came to live with her son several 
years ago. She is surprisingly young 
looking for her age and the taking of 
the picture attracted a large crowd. 














Good repute 


T pays agents to place their clients’ insurance 


and surety bonds in companies with 


Sound financial standing 
Sound underwriting practices 
Nationwide facilities 
Helpful production assistance 


We should be glad to hear from progressive 


agents desiring representation. 


AMERICAN SURETY CO. 
of New York 


(Organized 1884) 


NEW YORK CASUALTY CO. 


(Organized 1890) 


Branch Offices in principal cities 
for convenience of agents 
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The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HE full significance of the Na- 

tional Recovery Administration and 
the determined driving power back of 
the movement are beginning to be felt 
throughout the nation. It is becoming 
evident that the Federal Government 
will not hesitate to step in with manda- 
tory regulations wherever satisfactory 
regulations are not forthcoming volun- 
tarily. Wage and hour agreements 
alone will not be enough. The gov- 
ernment is working toward the coordi- 
nation of business through the regula- 
tion of production and administration 
practices. 
NSURANCE —especially fire and 

casualty insurance—has_ suffered 
through the lack of enforcement of its 
regulations. The business has de- 
what is known as “ethical 
’ but frequent lapses from 
ethical standards in actual practice 
have been highly detrimental. The 
proper underwriting of new business, 
the handling of renewals and the ser- 
vicing of old business are laboring un- 
der a severe handicap brought about 
by unethical practices. Unfair compe- 
tition, with its price-cutting, discrimi- 
nation, secret rebates, fictitious group- 
ing and rating, has diverted the under- 
writer from the efficient peformance 
of his duties. Regulation of uniform 
credit practices, which is of utmost 
importance to the maintenance of 
premium income and the payment of 
agency balances, is yet to be attained 
satisfactorily. The encroachment of 
production branch offices on _ local 
agency domain is another bone of con- 
tention. 


veloped 
practices,’ 


N the rehabilitation of a nation, ob- 
| stacles to equitable competition in a 
business with the economic importance 
of insurance must necessarily be 
brought under control. The business 
has made admirable progress in self- 
supervision through its national and 
state organizations, but has encoun- 
tered discord largely through its inabili- 
ty to enforce cooperation in the ranks, 
The North Carolina Agents’ Associa- 
tion, which knows some of the effects 
of successful enforcement, is to be 
commended, in the opinion of this 
writer, for the adoption of a code em- 
bracing its ethical practices and ex- 
tending its field of enforcement to in- 
clude eventually a 100 per cent repre- 
sentation. 
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Insurance Agents League 
of Washington Annual 


(Concluded from page 28) 


vidualism and initiative of the 
vidual over into the individualism and 
initiative of groups of individuals or- 
ganized according to their common in- 
terests, we can undoubtedly get by 
without falling into Fascism or Com- 
munism.” 
The many 
operatively by 


indi- 


functions performed co- 
casualty companies 
through the medium of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters and by the agents through 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents, are necessary for the very ex- 
istence of the business, Mr. Wills said. 
“No casualty company would long con- 
tinue in the business if it were not for 
the stabilizing influence of the Na- 
tional Bureau or some similar cooper- 
ative organization.” 

Praising highly the National Bureau, 
Mr. Wills stated that there is a greater 
tendency toward better and more effec- 
tive cooperation among casualty com- 
panies. 

Branding the non-cooperating brok- 
ers and agents as those responsible for 
the non-cooperating companies as not 
a credit to the business, Mr. Wills de- 
clared these agents and brokers “are 
responsible for the coining of the word 
‘chiseler.’ They deviate for the sake 
f deviation and not because of neces- 
or for any reason known even to 
themselves, other than the dollar. 

“The day is close at hand when we 
probably will see the end of such, for 
in the future it will be more important 


oO 
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These Local-Agency- 
Minded Companies 
originated the slogan, 
“Consult your Agent 
or Broker as you 
would your Doctor or 
Lawyer.” 


United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
with which is affiliated 
Fidelity and 
Guaranty Fire Corp. 
Home Offices: Baltimore, Md. 











to show the public that we realize that 
insurance institutions exist for the pur- 
pose of serving the people—that such 
service is our first incentive—and that 
reward should be merely incidental to 
rendering this service—that in the 
period immediately before us, the busi- 
ness of insurance is really willing and 
able to play its part as the great sta- 
bilizer of business.” 

Following a resume of the great toll 
of automobile accidents in our country 
each year, Mr. Wills closed his address 
with an appeal: “Let’s pledge our- 
selves to help lift this country out of 
its slough of despondency into an era 
of peace, happiness, comfort and con- 
tentment by cooperation and stabiliza- 
tion and through efficient service to 
humanity.” 


Insurance Codes Now 
Under Consideration 
(Concluded from page 


24) 
minimum desired by the general code. 
Such matters as overtime work, espe- 
cially in accounting and loss depart- 
ments, would apparently be easily ad- 
justed to the general scheme. The case 
of salaried employees in insurance of- 
fices who are taken on to learn the 
business and who, for a time at least, 
are of no financial value, seems to be 
a matter that presents some difficulty, 
for it is the consensus that such per- 
sons by no stretch of the imagination 
could be said to be worth $15 a week 
to their employers. 

It need hardly be repeated that state 
laws regarding insurance companies 
are not the same all over the country 
and some officials questioned on the 
general subject of the code expressed 
the opinion that it would be necessary 
to make sure that any insurance code 
gave attention to this fact. 

It should be added that a canvass 
of New York insurance officials made it 
evident that there was practically no 
exception to the sincere determination 
of all to participate in the N.R.A. pro- 
gram to the fullest extent for economic 
and financial recovery and to give the 
heartiest cooperation to the President 
in the new deal. 

It is stated that the code submitted 
to the N.R.A. headquarters by the Na- 
tional Board was termed at Washing- 
ton to be satisfactory as far as it went 
but that certain other features should 
be included. A conference at the Board 
office was held yesterday afternoon. 
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Name anv Location 
or ComMPANyY 


| 

| Total 

| Capital Ac omed 
Paid U P 


$ 2 
1,000, 000| hee: 707 
"800;000} 6,193,532 
f 500,000) a2,758,713 
250,000} 647,153 
— , 103,946] 1 


1,000, 
2,400, 
750, 
3,000; 
200; 


American Bonding Co., Balt , 599 
Bankers Indemnity, Newark 

Car and General, New York 

Connecticut Ind., New Haven 
Continental Casualty, Chicago 
412) 
284) 1 
460 
168 
257 


000) 7,456, 
000)a18 , 876, 
000/a10,775, 
000)A16, 100, 
000 n362, 


Eagle Indemnity, New York 
Fidelity and Deposit, Balt 
Great Amer. Ind., New York 
Hartford Steam B. & I., Hart'd.| 
Inland Cas., Hamilton, Ohio 








000) n4,908 980 
000} a7 , 827,026 
000} a337 ,020 
000; 73,306,508 

| | 


| 750, 
1,000, 
150, 
600, 


London & Lancashire, N. Y 

Maas. Protec. Assn., Worcester 
National Accident & H., Phila.| 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton, Ohio 


Assets L 


Net 
Premiums 
Written 
First Six 
Months 
1933 


Unearned 
Premiums 
Reserve 


Net Contingent 


Surplus 


Total 
iabilities 


Manage- 
ment 
Expenses 
First Six 
Months 
1933 


Adjust- 
ment 
Expenses 
First Six 
Months 
1933 


Total 
Payments 
First Six 
Months 
1933 


Losses 
Paid 
First Six 
Months 
1933 


Total 
Income 
First Six 
Months 





$ 
412,292 
1,100,000 
521,246 
206 ,987 
2,560,638 


1,000,000 
1,766,321 
2'219' 400 
5,404,296 
160,037| 


$ 
295 ,307 
4,293 532 
1,737,467 
190 , 166 
6,793,308} 7, ry 87 3 
5,456,412 
4,709 ,963 
7, 806,060 
7,695,872 
2,219 


1,623,140 
6,080, 746 
2 807,278 
6,621,193 

1,569) 


91,057,707 








457, 142 
1,022,649 
120,058) 
322,979) 


701,838; 1,593,093 
1,119,300) 

66,962 27 , 527] 
2,383,528} 1,398,668 
| ' 


3, 
5,804,377 





610,810 








$ 
176,991 
2,307,197 
713,718 


46,378 
6,973 ,627 
k1,662,019 
6,775, 156 
3,332,652 


m2, 467,854 
4,744 


1,543 ,332 


$ 
176,991 
d772 ,565 
232,399 
33 ,874 
2,800, 143 


585,939} 
3,166,838) 
1,340,245 
1, 868,638 

1,827 


3,385,569 


738 ,669 
3, 187 ,397 
1,605 ,433 

359,216 

117 

850,952 

2,559 , 899 
98,208 
596,434 


386,974 


136 , 825 
64,643 

1,729 
185 ,050 


555,555 
1,104,714 
128 ,467 
826, 861] 

| 





1,667, 1244 1, 656, 345 

















a Convention values. b Business reinsurec 
adjustment, etc. f Capital deposit. g 
j Including $1,000,000 contingency reserve 
all bonds ineligible for amortization and a 
$240,000 dividends to stockholders. 
1933. Bonds not in default amortized 


Actual 


n Bonds amortized ; 


i 100%. ec New York State 
difference 
for security fluctuations, 
ll stocks 


adequate 


no stocks owned. 


Insurance Department valuation basis. 
between convention and market values. 
J to write down to market quotations as of June 
k Including return to stockholders of $200,000 voluntary contribution. 
r Bonds in default and all stocks 


d 
h Market values 


security 
30, 1933. 
30, 1933, 
Includes 
June 30, 


Including 
as of June 


ii 
at market value, 


1933 
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